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RUTH AND NAOMI, 





BY REV. JAMES sTEvENs. 





ALL ages and countries are agreed as to the 
beauty of the book of Ruth. It would be con- 
sidered a priceless gem in the literature of any 
land. But it is even more valuable to us, because 
part of the inspired record. We treasure it, not 
merely as a picture of manners in a compara- 
tively primitive age, but as one of the most ex- 
quisite tales of the affections ever penned. 

Naomi was the wife of Elimelech, a Jew of 
Bethlehem-judah, who, during a famine in the 
land, had emigrated to Moab. In this new home 
his two sons had married. After awhile Elime- 
lech died, and was soon followed by his sons. 
The widowed Naomi, being thus left alone in a 
strange land, where she was eating the bread of 
dependance, determined to return to her kindred, 
especially as intelligence reached her that the 
famine had ceased in Israel. Her heart yearned 
for the scenes of her youth: for the hills of 
Judea, and the fields of her fathers. 

When she announced her designs to her daugh- 
ters-in-law, she had no idea that either would 
accompany her. What was to her a return to 
old friends and to her native land, was to them 
eternal exile from their companions and family. 
She felt keenly the pang of seperating from her 
daughters; but she was too unselfish not to 
advise them to stay behind; and when they 
offered to go with her, she dwelt in such a way 
on the sacrifices they would have to make as 
would, she thought, effectually deter them. 

With one of her daughters, the offer had been, 
as now appeared, only a mere formal act of 
courtesy. Orpah made no second effort to shake 
her mother’s opinion; but having kissed Naomi, 
went back to her people, among whom doubtless 
she soon forgot the past. But Ruth, pitying 
the lonely widow, still clave to her. Then arose 
a contention of love and self-sacrifice between 
these two women. Naomi, though her heart 
yearned for the companionship of her favorite 
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daughter, still insisted heroically on their sepe- 
ration. ‘*Behold,” she said, ‘thy sister-in-law 
is gone back unto her people, and unto her gods; 
return thou after thy sister-in-law.” 

We may well suppose that, at these words, 
there was a temporary struggle in the breast of 
Ruth. She would have been less than human if 
there had not been. There must have arisen 
within her a momentary temptation at least to 
take Naomi at her word. Ruth could not but 
have contrasted her own probable fate, a lonely 
wanderer in a distant land, with the lot of Orpah, 
who was going back happily to the village where 
she had played in childhood, to the well where 
she had drawn water, to the home where father 
and mother, brothers and sisters were waiting to 
welcome her. But the temptation was dismissed 
as soon as it presented itself. Ruth shut her 
eyes to everything but duty. Her resolution was 
unshaken to follow the desolate Naomi, no matter 
at what cost of suffering and privation to herself. 

So Ruth, kneeling at her mother’s feet, and 
refusing even to look after the retreating figure 
of Orpah, besought Naomi not to refuse her 
boon. ‘‘Intreat me not to leave her,” were 
her touching words. She declared that she 
would follow her mother, to Bethlehem, and 
only begged not to be sent back. ‘Whither 
thou goest,” she continued, resolutely, ‘‘I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.” 

Mr. Rothermel, in the fine picture which the 
engraver has copied, has seized this moment. 
In the face of Naomi is seen the endeavor to 
preserve an inflexible refusal, though her heart 
manifestly pleads the other way; while the atti- 
tude and air of Ruth have a silent eloquence that 
is only surpassed by her memorable words. 
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The after years of Ruth were as happy as her ; God richly repaid her, as he so often does, even 
heroic self-sacrifice merited. Instead of poverty, } in temporal blessings, for doing her duty. Has 
she had riches; and instead of loneliness, love. } not the story its moral? 





WOODLAND VOICES. 





BY LILIAS MELNOTTE. 





Then I bent me o’er the moss-tufts, 
And turn’d each brown old leaf, 
To see if the delicate blossoms 
Found a nestling place beneath, 
And I found a pale, sweet cluster 
Of May flowers lurking there, 
With a tint like the blush of a maiden 
On the petals pure and fair. 


Ove morn in the early Spring-time, 
When the sky was fair and blue, 
And cloudlets floated lightly 
Of soft and pearly hue; 
O’er fields whence the snow had vanished, 
To the budding woods away, 
With sadden’d heart I wander’d 
In the joyous time of May. 





The warblers sweet were singing, In haste I plucked the treasure, 
And I knew that the Father’s hand With quick and eager grasp, 
Had brought them safely homeward, But alas! one fragile flower 
From the sunny, Southern land; Lay crush’d within my clasp; 
I felt the quick tears gushing, But it poured its richest fragrance, 
But the bird-tones seemed to say, And a sweet voice filled the air 
“Fear not the darksome future, That came/ perchance, from the angel 
He'll guide thy steps alway.” Of the flow’ret, withering there. 
Then came a low, soft murmur, ’Twas sweeter than the music 
That fell upon my ear Of a wind-touched harp at even, 
Like fairy chime-bells, ringing And soothed with a gentle power 
All purely, sweetly clear; Like words by a loved one given; 
’Twas the voice of a tiny streamlet f a, 481 hushed my breathing, 
That sparkled in the sun, “May thy heart, like the bruised flower 
And to me it gently whisper’d, Be fraught with the richest blessings 
“Press on till life is done.” When cometh thy dying hour.” 
From ’mid the lofty tree-tops Then I hied with a slow step homeward, 
Breathed out a plaintive tone, And treasured deep in my heart, 
Till my heart-chords seem’d to echo The lessons taught in the forest 
The sound so sad and lone; That I ween will ne’er depart; 


But with the sad strain blended 
An undertone of love. 

And my spirit caught the cadence, 
“Tn sorrow, look above.” 


And oft, when my soul is weary 
And faint with the toils of life, 

I dream of those woodland voices 
Till they hush my spirit’s strife. 


Soo 
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TO THE ABSENT ONE. 





BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 





Art thou thinking now of me? As thou sittest lone and silent there, 
Art thou sighing pensively? *Neath the willow’s mournful bough— 
Night is coming and the hour is still— Art thou thinking of me now? 
Clouds are dark’ning o’er the distant hill— Art thou thinking of me still? 
dane tine placidiy As the hours with silence fill— 
Ant thou inking nots of me? Luna slowly sailing through the sky— 
Art thou thinking of me now? Dost thou gaze on her with pensive eye? 
Moonbeams resting on thy brow— When love dreams thy bosom thrill, 





Bvening breezes wafting back thy hair ' Art thou thinking of me still? 
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{ Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was the day before uncle Nathan’s husking 
frolic. All the corn was housed and stocked 
upon the barn floor, which had been swept and 
garnished for the occasion, for after the husking 
was to come a dance—not in the house, aunt 
Hannah had some old-fashioned prejudices about 
that—and uncle Nat shrunk from the idea of 
having a frolic in the out-room where poor Anna 
had died, so as the barn was large and the room 
sufficient, the play usually ended where the work 
began upon the barn floor, which was always in- 
dustriously cleared from the corn-stalks as the 
husking went on. 

Of course it was a busy day at the old house. 
Salina came early, and was in full force among 
the culinary proceedings of the kitchen. Aunt 
Hannah received a slight exhiliration of life, she 
moved about the kitchen more briskly, let her 
cap get somewhat awry, and twice in the course 
of the morning was seen to smile grimly as Mary, 
in her active desire to please, brought the flour- 
duster and nutmeg-grater to her help before the 
rigid lady had quite found out that they were 
wanted. Uncle Nat too acted in a very excited 
and extraordinary manner, all day running in 
from the porch, asking breathlessly if he could 
do anything, and then subsiding back into his 
old arm-chair before aunt Hannah could force 
her thin lips into a speaking condition. 

As for Salina, thoagh her tongue was always 
ready, she had found the old man too dull of 
comprehension for any thought of taking help at 
his hands, and when he meekly offered to cut up 
a huge pumpkin for her, she paused with her 
knife plunged deep into its golden heart, and 
informed dear, unconscious uncle Nathan that 
she did not require help from the face of man, 
not she. 

With that she cut down into the pumpkin with 
a ferocity quite startling, and split the two halves 
apart with a force that made the horn comb reel 
among her fiery tresses, and sent uncle Nat quite 
aghast through the back door. Salina looked 





after him with a smile of grim triumph, snuffed 
the air like a victorious race-horse, and after 
forcing the half dislodged comb into her hair with 
both hands, she proceeded to cut up the pumpkin 
into great yellow hoops, with another toss of her 
head, which denoted intense satisfaction. 

It is possible that Salina would have been a 
little provoked, had she seen with what compo- 
sure uncle Nat took the rebuff, and how quietly 
he settled down to a basket of large potatoes by 
the barn door which he softly cut in twain, 
scooping each half out in the centre, and cutting 
off the bottoms with mysterious earnestness. As 
each potato was finished, uncle Nat fastened it 
to the edge of a new hogshead hoop that lay on 
the floor beside him, till the whole circle was 
dotted with them. 

When this mysterious circle was completed, 
uncle Nat tied a cord to the four divisions of the 
hoop, and with the aid of a stout ladder sus- 
pended it between two high beams in the centre 
of the barn. Having descended to the floor and 
taken a general observation of the effect, he was 
about to mount the ladder again, when Mary 
Fuller ran in, eager to make herself useful in the 
barn as well as the house. 

“Stop, stop, uncle Nathan, let me go up, while 
you set down on the corn-stalks and tell me if I 
place them right. Here now, hand up the can- 
dies,” she continued, stooping down from the 
ladder after she had mounted a round or two. 

Uncle Nathan drew a bundle of candles from 
his capacious coat-pocket and reached them up. 

“T hope there’ll be enough,” he said, regret- 
fully, “but somehow Hannah is getting rather 
close with her candles.” 

**Plenty—plenty,” answered Mary Fuller, 
‘we'll scatter them about, you know; besides 
Salina brought over half a dozen nice sperm 
ones.” 

“Did she?” said uncle Nathan, heaving a deep 
sigh, ‘‘that’s very good of her, especially as she 
seems to be a little out of sorts lately with us— 
don’t you think so, Mary?” 

“Not at all,” said Mary, laughing blithely 
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from the top of the ladder, as she settled the 
candles each into the potato socket prepared for 
it, ‘Salina’s cross sometimes, but then it amounts 
to nothing.” 

The old man sat down on a bundle of corn- 
stalks, and quietly gazed upon Mary as she pro- 
ceeded with her task; but all at once a broad 
light was let in to the barn through the folding- 
door that were softly opened. 

‘‘Come down—come down, Mary,” cried uncle 
Nat, ‘‘some one is coming.” 

«Oh, it’s only me, don’t mind me, you know,” 
said a sharp, little weazle-eyed man gliding 
through the opening, ‘‘yes, I see, preparing for 
the husking frolic. All right, just the thing, 
labor gives value to everything—of course corn 
is worth more with the husks off.” 

At first uncle Nathan seemed a little startled 
by this abrupt entrance, and Mary came down 
the ladder with an anxious look in her eyes, for 
this man was the village constable, and with a 
vague sense of debts that they did not compre- 
hend, both the old man and the girl received 
him with something like apprehension. But he 
clasped both his hands under his coat behind, 
and looked so complacently first at the corn- 
stalks, then at uncle Nathan, that it quite re- 
assured the old man; though Mary, who had 
glided down the ladder, and stood close by his 
side, still bore an apprehensive look in her eyes. 

‘‘Fine corn!” said the constable, breaking off 
an ear, and stripping the husk carelessly from 
the golden grain, ‘‘the rows are even as a girl’s 
teeth, the grain plump and full as her heart. I 
say, uncle Nathan, why didn’t you invite me to 
the husking? I’m great on that sort of work.” 

‘*Didn’t Hannah invite you?” answered uncle 
Nat, blushing at this implied charge of inhos- 
pitality. ‘If she didn’t, I'll do it now, of course 
we should be glad to have you come—why not?” 

“Of course—why not? If I can’t dance like 
some of the young fellows at a regular stand, 
I’ll husk more corn than the best on’em. See 
if any of ’em has as big a heap as I do after the 
husking. Ob, yes, I’ll come!” 

‘‘What are you coming for?” inquired Mary, 
in her low, quiet way, fixing her clear eyes on 
his face. 

‘*To dance with you, of course, and to drink 

the old man’s cider—what else should I come 
for, little bob o’ link?” 
_ “T don’t know,” answered Mary, with a faint 
sigh, which uncle Nat did not hear, he was busy 
gathering himself up from his low seat on the 
bundle of stalks. 

‘*Won’t you step in and take a drink of cider 
now?” said the kind old man to his visitor. 








“No, thank you; but this evening, you may 
depend on it, I'll be among you.” 

As he said this, constable Boyd put on his 
hat, settled it a little on one side, and thrusting 
a hand into each pocket of his coat, walked with 
great dignity toward the door. 

A yoke of oxen, fat, sleek, old homestead 
animals, lay in the grass a little distance from 
the barn. 

“Fine yoke of cattle them,” said the con- 
stable, sauntering toward them, ‘‘fat enough to 
kill a’most, ain’t they?” 

“I fed them myself,” answered uncle Nathan, 
patting a white star on the forehead of the nearest 
animal, as he lay upon his knees half buried 
in the rich aftergrowth. ‘‘Isn’t he an old 
beauty?” 

‘¢Kind in the yoke?” questioned the constable. 

“TI should think so!” answered uncle Nat, with 
a mellow laugh. ‘Come go in and see how the 
women folks get along.” 

“No, thank you, I'll just take a short cut 
across the garden; but you may depend on me 
to-night—good day.” 

“Good day,” said uncle Nat, with his usual 
hearty manner, and, picking up a fragment of 
pine, he moved with it toward the porch. 

A barrel of new cider had been mounted on 
the cheese-press. It was evidently just beginning 
to ferment, for drops were foaming up from the 
bung, and creaming down each side the barrel in 
two slender rivulets. 

Uncle Nathan drove the bung down with his 
clenched hand. Then seating himself comfort- 
ably in the old arm-chair, took a double-bladed 
knife from his pocket, and began with great 
neatness to whittle out a spigot from the frag- 
ment of pine, sighing heavily now and then as if 
some unaccountable pressure were on his mind. 
Aunt Hannah crossed the porch once or twice 
on her way to the milk-room, and at each time 
uncle Nat ceased whittling and gazed wistfully 
after her. Once he partéd his lips to speak, but 
that moment Salina came to the kitchen door 
with a quantity of apple-pairings gathered up 
in her apron, and called out, ‘‘Miss Hannah, 
do come alone with that calendar, the pumpkin 
sarse will be biled dry as a chip—where on arth 
is Mary Fuller?” 

‘* Here,” answered Mary, in a low voice, com- 
ing down from her chamber. 

Had Salina looked up she might have seen 
that Mary’s eyes were heavy and moist, as if 
she had been weeping, but the strong-minded 
maiden had emptied her apron, and sat with a 
large earthen bowl in her lap, beating a dozen 
eggs tempestuously together, as if they had giveu 
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her mortal offence, and she were taking revenge 
with every dash of her hand. 

‘Throw a stick or two of wood into the oven, 
Mary, that’s a good girl, then take these eggs 
and beat them like all possessed, while I roll 
out the gingerbread and cut some broke leaves 
in the pie crust. Aunt Hannah now always 
will cut the leaves all the way of a size, as if 
any one with half an eye couldn’t see that it 
isn’t the way they grow by nature, but broad at 
the bottom and tapering off like an injun aroun 
at the top. Besides, Mary, it’s between us, you 
know, aunt Hannah never does make her thumb 
marks even about the edges, but Nathan, now I 
dare say, don’t know the difference between her 
work and a leaf like that.” 

Salina had resigned her bowl while speaking, 
and was now lifting up the transparent upper 
crust of a pie in which she had cut a leaf, 
through which the light gleamed as if it had 
been hair work. 

‘Look a there now, Mary Fuller, I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if he never noticed the differ- 
ence between this and that outlandish concern ;” 
here Salina pointed, with a grum smile, to a 
neatly covered pie which aunt Hannah had left 
ready for the oven, and added, with a profound 
sigh, which arose from that want of apprecia- 
tion which is said to be the hunger of genius, 
‘‘there’s no use of exerting one’s-self when 
nobody seems to mind it.” 

With these words Salina spread down the 
crust of her pie, and lifting the platter on one 
hand cut around it with a flourish of the case- 
knife, and began pinching the edges with a 
determined pressure of the lips, as if she had 
quite made up her mind that every pressure of 
her thumb should leave an indentation in uncle 
Nat’s insensible heart. 

“There,” she said, pushing the pie against 
that of aunt Hannah’s, ‘‘see if any one knows 
the difference between that and that—I know 
they won’t—there now!” 

This was said defiantly, as if she expected 
Mary to contradict her, but the young girl sat 
languidly beating the eggs, lost in thought, some- 
thing very sad seemed to have come over her. 

‘“‘Hamph!” said Salina, snuffing the air, 
“‘what’s the use talking!” and seizing the 
rolling-pin, she began with both hands to press 
out a broad plot of gingerbread, proceeded to 
cut it up into square cords, which she marked in 
stripes with the back of her knife. Just then 
aunt Hannah came from the out-room rapidly, 
and with a strange look in her usually cold eyes. 

**Goodnegs gracious, what’s the matter now?” 





case-knife toward the old lady, ‘‘one would 
think she’d seen a bear! what is it now, do 
tell?” 

Aunt Hannah did not reply, but sat down 
in uncle Nat’s armed-chair in silence. Mary 
looked up with a strange confusion in her eyes; 
she fancied that the cause of aunt Hannah’s 
agitation might be the same that had filled her 
own mind with forebodings, and her look was 
eloquent of sympathy. 

Salina failing to obtain an answer, rushed 
into the out-room, still grasping her knife, and 
thrust her head out of the window. A travelling 
carriage was passing rather slowly, which con- 
tained three persons, two ladies and a gentleman. 
The ladies leaned forward, looking toward the 
house. Never were two faces more strongly con- 
trasted than those; the elder, pale, withered and 
thin, glanced out from a rather showy travel- 
ling bonnet for an instant, and was drawn back 
again; the other, dark, sparkling and beautiful, 
was turned with a look of eager interest toward 
the house, and as Salina gazed after the carriage, 
a little gloved hand was waved toward her, as if 
@ recognition or adieu were intended. 

‘“‘Well now, I never did, if that isn’t—no— 
yes—goodness me—it is Miss Farnham!” 

Back ran the maiden to the kitchen, untying 
her apron as she went. She flung the case-knife 
upon the table, and began vigorously dusting the 
flour from her hands. 

‘*Where’s my own bonnet, where’s my shawl, 
I must be going—aunt Hannah, now do guess 
who was in that are carriage.” 

“T know,” answered the old woman, in a 
hoarse voice. 

Mary Fuller sat motionless, with her eager 
eyes on Salina and her lips gently parted. Thus 
she looked the question her lips refused to utter. 

“Yes, it’s them, Mary. The old woman, Mr. 
James and——” 

“And Isabel—is with them.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s her; by the way, she put 
out her hand, but she’s grown as beautiful as a 
fairy, light and blooming, I can tell you. Now 
good day, don’t let them pies burn or have them 
underdone at the bottom. I'll try and run over 
to-night, but you mustn’t depend on me; every 
thing is uncertain where Miss Farnham is.” 

Away went Salina through the out-room and 
into the street, long before aunt Hannah arose 
from her easy chair, or Mary Fuller could con- 
quer the joyous trepidation in which she had 
been thrown. The strong-minded maiden had 
disappeared along the curving shore of the 
river. After awhile aunt Hannah arose and 


cried the strong-minded maiden, pointing her} went on with her preparation, but in silence, 
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and with a degree of nervous haste that Mary 
had never witnessed in her before. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue barn was a vast rustic bower that night. 
One end was heaped with corn ready for husk- 
ing; the floor was neatly swept; and overhead 
the rafters were concealed by heavy garlands of 
white pine, golden maple leaves, and red oak 
branches, that swept from the roof downward 
like a tent. Butternut leaves wreathed their 
clustering gold among the dark green hemlock 
and pine, while sumack leaves shot richly 
through the gorgeous masses of forest leaves. 
The rustic chandelier was in full blaze, while 
now and then a candle gleamed out through the 
garlands, starring them to the roof. Still, the 
illumination was neither broad nor bold, but 
shed a delicious starlight through the barn, that 
left much to the imagination, and concealed a 
thousand little signs of love-making that would 
have been ventured on more slily had the light 
been broader. 

But the candles were aided by a host of 
sparkling eyes. The air was warm and rich with 
laughter and pleasant nonsense, bandied from 
group to group amid the rustling of corn-husks 
and the dash of golden ears, as they fell upon 
the heap that swelled larger and larger with 
every passing minute. 

Uncle Nathan’s great armed-chair had been 
placed in the centre of the barn, just beneath 
the heap of lights. There he sat, ruddy and 
smiling, the very impersonation of a ripe har- 
vest, with an iron fire-shovel fastened in some 
mysterious manner across his seat, a splint 
basket between his knees, and working away 
with an energy that brought the perspiration to 
his forehead like rain. Up and down across the 
sharp edge of the shovel he drew the slender 
corn, sending a shower of golden kernels into 
the basket with every pull of his arms, and 
stooping now and then with a well pleased smile 
to even down the corn as it rose higher and 
higher in his basket. 

Our old friend Salina sat at a little distance, 
with her fiery tresses rolled in upright puffs 
over each temple, and her great horn-comb 
flourishing therein like a battlement. A calico 
gown, with very gay colors straggling over it, 
like honeysuckles and buttercups on a hill side, 
adorned her lofty person, leaving a trim foot 
visible upon a bundle of stalks just within range 
of uncle Nat’s eye. Not that Salina intended it, 
or that uncle Nat had any particular regard for 
neatly clad feet, but your strong-minded woman 





has an instinct which is sure to place the few 
charms sparsely distributed to the class, in con- 
spicuous relief on all occasions, 

As Salina sat perched on the base of the corn- 
stock, tearing away vigorously at the husks, she 
cast an admiring glance now and then on the old 
man as his head rose and fell to the motion of 
his hands; but that glance was directly with- 
drawn with a snarl; for uncle Nat’s eyes never 
once turned on that trim foot with its calf-skin 
shoe, much less to its owner, who began to be 
a little exasperated, as maidens of her class will 
when their best points are overlooked. 

‘‘Humph!” muttered the maiden, looking 
down at her calico, ‘tone might as well have 
come with a linsey-woolsy frock on for what any 
body cares.” Seizing, as she spoke, an ear of corn 
by the dead silk, she rent away the entire husk 
at once; and lo! a long, plump red ear appeared, 
the very thing that half a dozen of the prettiest 
girls on the stalk-heap had been searching and 
wishing for all the evenitig! 

This discovery was hailed with a shout. The 
possession of a red ear, according to the estab- 
lished usage of all husking parties, entitled every 
gentleman present to a kiss from the holder. 

The barn rang again with the clamor of voices 
and shouts of merry laughter. There was a 
general crashing down of ears upon the corn 
heap. The roguish girls, that had failed in 
finding the red ear, all abandoned work and 
began dancing over the stalk-heap like mad 
things, clapping their hands and sending shout 
after shout of mellow laughter, ringing cheerily 
among the starlit evergreens overhead. 

But the young men, after the first wild shout, 
remained unusually silent, looking sheepishly on 
each other with a shy unwillingness to commence 
duty. No one seemed willing to be first, and this 
very awkwardness set the girls off like mad again. 

There sat Salina, amid the merry din, brandish- 
ing the red ear in her hand, with a grum smile 
upon her mouth, as if prepared for a desperate 
defence. 

‘*What’s the matter, why don’t you begin?” 
cried a pretty, black-eyed piece of mischief, 
from the top of the stalk-heap, ‘‘why, before 
this time, I thought you would have been snatch- 
ing kisses by handsful.”’ 

‘I'd like to see them try, that’s all!” said the 
strong-minded female, sweeping a glance of 
scornful defiance over the young men. 

‘*Now, Joseph Nash, are you agoing to stand 
that?” cried the pretty piece of mischief, to a 
handsome young fellow that had haunted her 
neighborhood all the evening; ‘afraid to fight for 
a kiss, are you?” 
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“No, not exactly!” said Joseph, rolling back 
his wristbands and settling himself in his clothes, 
“it’s the after-clap, if I shouldn’t happen to 
please,” he added, in a whisper, that brought his 
lips so close to the cheek of his fair tormentor, 
that he absolutely gathered toll from its pearly 
bloom before starting on his pilgrimage, a toll that 
brought the glow still more richly to her face. 
The maiden, laughing till the tears sparkled in 
her eyes, pushed him toward Salina in revenge. 
But Salina lost no time in placing herself on the 
defensive. She started up, flung the bundle of 
stalks on which she had been seated at the head 
of her assailant, kicked up a tornado of loose 
husks with her trim foot, and stood brandishing 
her red ear furiously, as if it had been a dagger 
to play Lady Macbeth with, rather than inoffen- 
sive food for chickens. 

‘*Keep your distance, Joe Nash; keep clear of 
me, now I tell you; I ain’t afraid of the face of 
man; so back out of this while you’ve chance, 
you can’t kiss me, I tell you, without you are 
a good deal stronger than I be!”’ 

“JT shan’t—shan’t I?” answered Joe, who was 
reinforced by half a dozen laughing youngsters, 
all eager for a frolic; ‘‘well I never did take a 
stump from a gal in my life, so here goes for 
that are kiss.” 

Joe bounded forward as he spoke, and made a 
snatch at Salina with his great hands; but, with 
the quickness of a deer, she sprang aside, leav- 
ing her black silk apron in his grasp. Another 
plunge, and down came the ear of corn across 
his head, rolling a shower of red kernels among 
his thick brown hair. 

But Joe had secured his hold, and after 
another dash, that broke her ear of ‘corn in 
twain, Salina was left defenceless, with nothing 
but her two hands to fight with; but these she 
plied with great vigor, leaving long, crimson 
marks upon her assailant’s cheeks with every 
blow, till in very self-defence he was compelled 
to lessen the distance between her face and his, 
thus receiving her assault upon his shoulders. 

To this day it is rather doubtful if Joe Nash 
really did gather the fruits of his victory. If 
he did, no report was ever made satisfactory to 
the eager ring of listeners; and Salina passed 
away from him with an air of ineffable disdain, 
as if her defeat had been deprived of its just 
reward. But the red ear gave rights to more 
than one, and in her surprise Salina was taken 
unawares by some who had no roguish black 
eyed lady-loves laughing behind them. There 
was no doubt in the matter now. Salina paid 
her penalty more than once, and with a degree 
of resignation that was really charming to be- 





hold. Once or twice she was seen in the midst 
of the melee, to cast quick glances toward uncle 
Nathan, who sat in his easy-chair laughing till 
the tears streamed down his cheeks. When there 
rose & loud clamor of cries and laughter for uncle 
Nathan to claim his share of the fun, Salina de- 


‘clared that “‘she gave up, that she was out of 


breath, that she couldn’t expect to hold her own 
with a child of three years old.” In truth, she 
made several strides toward the centre of the 
barn, covering the movement with great general- 
ship by an attempt to gather up her hair and 
fasten the comb in securely, which was generous 
and womanly, considering how inconvenient it 
would have been for uncle Nat to have walked 
over the mountain of corn-stalks. 

“Come, hurry up, uncle Nat, before she 
catches breath again,” cried half a dozen voices, 
and the girls began to dance and clap their 
hands like mad things once more. “Uncle Nat— 
uncle Nat, it’s your turn—it’s your turn now!” 

Uncle Nathan threw the half shelled ear upon 
the loose corn in his basket, placed a plump hand 
on each arm of his chair, and lifted himself to a 
standing posture. He moved deliberately toward 
the maiden, who was ‘still busy with her lurid 
tresses. His brown eyes glistened, a broad, bland 
smile spread and deepened over his face, and 
stealing one heavy arm around Salina’s waist— 
who gave a little shriek as if quite taken by sur- 
prise—he decorously placed a firm and modest 
salute upon the unresisting—I am not sure that 
it was not the answering—lips of that strong- 
minded woman. 

How unpleasant this duty may have been to 
uncle Nat I cannot pretend to say, but there was 
a genial redness about his face when he turned 
it to the light, as if it had caught a reflection 
from Salina’s tresses, and his brown eyes were 
flooded with sunshine as if the whole affair had 
been rather agreeable than otherwise. 

In fact, considering that the old man had been 
very considerately out of practice in that kind of 
amusement, uncle Nat acquited himself famously. 
When the troop of mischievous girls flocked 
around, tantalizing him with fresh shouts of 
laughter and eyes full of mischief, the dear old 
fellow’s eyes brightened with mischief akin to 
their own. His twinkling eyes turned from face 
to face as if puzzled which saucy mouth to silence 
first. But the first stride forward brought him 
knee deep into the corn-stalks, and provoked a 
burst of laughter that made the garlands on the 
rafters tremble again, while away sprang the 
girls to the very top of the heap, wild with glee 
and daring him to follow. The tumult aroused 
Salina. She twisted her hair with a quick sweep 
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of the hand, thrust the comb in as if it had been 
@ pitch-fork, and darting forward seized uncle 
Nat by the arm just as he was about to make a 
second plunge after his pretty tormentors. 

Slowly and steadily, the strong-minded female 
wheeled the defenceless man round till he faced 
the armed-chair. Then quietly insinuating that 
‘the had better not make an old fool himself 
more than once a day,” she cast a look of scorn- 
ful triumph upon the crowd of naughty girls and 
moved back to her place again. 

The youngsters now all fell to work more 
cheerfully for this burst of fun. The stalks 
rustled, the corn flashed downward, the golden 
heap grew and swelled to the light, slowly and 
surely, like a miser’s gold. All went merrily. 
Among those who worked least and laughed the 
loudest, was the little constable that had taken 
so deep an interest in the affair that morning. 
Never did two little ferret eyes twinkle so 
brightly, or peer more closely into every nook 
and corner. 

Two or three times Mary Fuller entered the 
barn, whispered a few words to uncle Nat or 
Salina, and retreated again. At last aunt Han- 
nah appeared, hushing the mirth as she came as 
night shadows quiet the sunshine. She made a 
telegraphic siga to Salina, who instantly pro- 
ceeded to tie on her apron, and communicate 
with uncle Nathan, who arose from his seat, 
spreading his hands as if about to bestow a 
benediction upon the whole company, and de- 
sired that the ladies would follow Salina into 
the house, where they would find a barrel of 
new cider just tapped in the stoop and some 
ginger-cake and such things set out in the 
kitchen 
manners for them to wait till the fair sex was 
served, and besides all hands would be wanted 
to clear out the barn for a frolic after supper. 
Moreover, uncle Nat modestly hinted that some- 
thing a little stronger than cider might be de- 
pended on for the young men, after the barn 
was cleared, an announcement that served to 
reconcile the sterner portion of the company to 
their fate better than any argument the old man 
had used. 

Down came the girls like a flock of birds, chat- 
ting, laughing, and throwing coquettish glances 
behind, as they followed Salina from the barn. 
Up sprang the young men, clearing away stalks, 
kicking the husks before them in clouds, and 
carrying them off by arms-full, till a cow house 
in the yard was choked up with them, and the 
barn was left with nothing but its evergreen 
garlands, its starry lights, and a golden heap of 
corn sloping down from each corner. 


As for the gentlemen, it was always | 





Meantime, the bevy of fair girls, full of harm- 
less, frolicsome mirth, and blooming like wild 
roses, had trooped gaily into the old house. 

Aunt Hannah had allowed Mary Fuller to 
brighten up the rooms with a profusion of 
autumn flowers, which, though common and 
coarse, half served to light the table with their 
freshness and gorgeous colors. A long table, 
loaded down with every domestic cake or pie 
known in the country, was stretched the whole 
length of the out-room. Great plates of dough- 
nuts, darkly brown, contrasted with golden slices 
of sponge-cake, gingerbread with its deeper yel- 
low, and a rich variety of seed cakes, each vary- 
ing in form and tint, and arranged with such 
natural taste that the effect was beautiful, though 
little glass and no plate was there to lend a show 
of wealth. 

Little old-fashioned glasses, sparkling with the 
cider that gave them a deep amber tinge, were 
ranged down each side the board, and adown the 
centre ran a line of noble pies. These pies were 
aunt Hannah’s pride and glory. She always 
arranged them with her own hands in sections, 
first of golden custard, then of ruby tart, then 
the dusky yellow of the pumpkin, and then a 
pie of mince, alternating them thus, till each pie 
gleamed out like a great massive star, beautiful 
to look upon and delicious to eat. 

Then there was warm short-cake, and cold bis- 
cuit; the yellowest and freshest butter, stamped 
in cakes, with a pair of doves cooing in the 
centre; and a thousand pretty contrivances that 
made the table quite like a thing of romance. 
At the head stood aunt Hannah, cold and solemn, 
but very attentive, just as they all remembered 
her from their birth up, with the same rusty 
dress of levantine silk falling in scant folds down 
her person, and the same little slate colored 
shawl folded over her bosom, only with a trifle 
more grey in her hair and a new wrinkle or so 
creeping athwart her forehead. There she stood 
as of old, quietly requesting them one and all to 
help themselves; while Salina and Mary Fuller 
flew about, breaking up the mosaic pies, handing 
butter to this one and cake to that, and really 
seeming to make their two persons five or six at 
least, in this eager hospitality. 

Aunt Hannah always threw a sort of damp on 
the young people. Her cold silence chilled them, 
and that evening there was a shadow so deep 
upon her aged face, that it seemed almost a 
frown. Still she exerted herself to be hospit- 
able; but it was of no use; the girls ranged 
themselves around the table in silence, helped 
themselves daintily, and conversed in whispers. 
Salina insisted that this state of things arose 
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from the absence of the young men, but as she 
only suggested this in a whisper to Mary Fuller, 
no one was the worse for her opinion, and after 
a little there arose a fitful outbreak or two that 
began to promise cheerfulness. 

It certainly was aunt Hannah’s presence, for 
when the girls left the out-room, and trooped up 
to Mary’s chamber, they grew cheerful as birds 
again; and it was delightful to see them aiding 
each other in the arrangement of the little finery 
which was intended to make terrible havoc among 
the young men’s hearts below. 

And now there was a flitting to and fro in 
Mary’s room; a listening at the door; and every 
one was in a flutter of expectation. Pink and 
blue ribbons floated before the little glass, with 





its green crest of asparagus tops red with ber- 
ries. Now a pair of azure eyes glanced in, then 
came black ones sparkling with self-admiration. 
A hundred pretty compliments were bandied 
back and forth. All was flutter and excitement. 
For they heard the young men gathering in the 
supper-room, and joy of joys! the tones of a 
violin from the back stoop. 

You should have seen that group of mountain 
girls, as each threw herself into some posture of 
natural grace and listened to that low prelude. 

“It is, it is a fiddle—where did it come from? 
a fiddle, a fiddle, how delightful!” and they 
broke into an impromptu dance, graceful as it 
was wild. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CHAPEL BY THE RHINE. 





BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 





“T know not how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


Husuep and silent fell the evening, down upon the 
sleeping earth, 

Peaceful as the first bright midnight, when the 
young stars had their birth; 

One lone cloud was sweeping onward in the silence 
of the sky, 

As the hopes of our tried spirits ever changefully 
go by. 


All the rest was deep, deep azure, purest hue to 
mortals given, 

Gleaming like the mystic brightness round the 
golden throne in Heaven. 

As the moon-ray shone and shimmered on the 
church-spire tall and old, 

I bethought me of a legend, of an ancient chapel 
told: 


How the chimes from out its steeple only rung the 
funeral knell, 

And the voice was ever fearful of that massive iron 
bell. 

How it made the cheek of beauty at its sound grow 
cold and pale, 

And the heart of sturdy manhood at those fearful 
changes quail. 


And the mother, in the twilight, singing to her 
slumb’ring child, 

Ceased her cadence low and gentle when she heard 
those accents wild; 

Closer to her heart she pressed it, signed the cross 
upon its brow, 

Whispered, “Hush thee, little sleeper, for a soul is 
passing now!” 





For the chapel, grey and olden, stood in mighty 
Germany, 

Land of dreamers and of sages, magic land of 
mystery ; 

Underneath its grated windows flowed the Rhine so 
still and deep, 

Murm’ring dirge-notes for the heroes in those dark 
grey walls asleep. 


Noble hearts and brave there slumbered—chieftains 
of the days gone by, 

Heard no more the martial music, waked not at the 
battle-cry. 

Banners that had proudly floated o’er the blood-red 
fields of yore, 

Swung above the dead who bore them ere their war 
of life was o’er. 


Many a gleaming dagger hung there, many an 
weapon quaint and strange, 

That had once seen valiant service in this world of 
strife and change, 

And the founder of the chapel, grim Sir Gallaghad 
De Vaux, 

Slumbered in a darksome corner, that the dawn-rays 
never saw. 


Never gleam of peaceful moonlight shone upon its 
darksome bound, 

Never sunbeam bright and golden lighted up the 
marble round; 

O’er his grave the mass was chaunted in the old 
cathedral dim, 

And the priests in sable garments uttered requiems 
for him. 
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And a light was ever burning on his coffin-lid of 
ld, 

With the holy oil they trimmed it, thus to scare the 
fiends so bold; 

For his brother lay beside him, whom his blood-red 
band had slain, 

Goaded onward by a demon, maddened by the lust 
for gain! 


Gold and jewels rich it won him, and his broad lands 
fair to see, 

But low down in his heart’s chambers fiends were 
feasting silently. 

Grim Remorse was there to haunt him, and upon his 
vitals preyed, 

And a thousand mocking spectres seemed against 
his soul arrayed. 


Fearfully his young wife saw him haunted by his 
mad’ning dole, 

Till the anguished tide of being washed each life- 
drop from her soul; 

When beneath the sculptured marble, with her hands 
crossed on her breast, 

German maidens, scatt’ring blossoms, bore the weary 
one to rest. 


But there came a change upon him when they laid 
her ’neath the mould— 

Warder angels, backward rolling, gates of Heaven 
hinged with gold, 

Heard him listen to their anthems till the tears were 
in his eye, 

And his stormy heart grew human while they coursed 
down silently! 





And the prayer he ne’er had uttered through long 
years of grief and pain, 

Scorned in sunny days of childhood, faltered on his 
lips again, 

Till a peace was shed around him by the Christ of 
Galilee, 

And the fiends that gnawed his bosom, holy words 
had made to flee! 


Then he built the ancient chapel, standing by tho 
quiet Rhine, 

Where his hand had slain his brother, reared the 
penitentjal shrine; 

With his gold and gems endowed it, and with all his 
broad lands fair, 

For no son or heir was left him, down his blood- 
stained name to bear. 


And he vowed with awe and trembling, as a penance 
for his crime, 

Never swell of joy or triumph, should that chapel 
bell ere chime! 

But the peasantry around it, say that peals of fiendish 
glee 

Sound out the massive turret, when the Storm-king 
rideth free. 


And they hold their breath at midnight, when they 
hear the sweeping blast, 

And say with white lips quivering, that Sir Gallaghad 
rides past; 

And when upon the wild night-winds the bell begins 
to toll, 

They cross themselves, and kneeling say, “Heaven 
rest the murderer’s soul!” 





“THINK 


Tank of me when Spring-time lingers 
O’er the earth, 
When the birds and fragrant flowers 
Have their birth, 
When the Summer’s golden sunshine 
Bathes the sky, 
When the dreamy stream is gliding 
Softly by, 
When the Summer leaves are lying 
Pale and sear, 
When the Autumn winds are sighing 
Lone and drear. 
When the snowy wreaths are falling 
On the lea, 
And the voice of Winter’s calling, 
Think of me! 
When to thrilling tones you listen, 
Sweet and true, 
When the silver moonbeams glisten 
On the dew, 
When the twilight’s ‘round thee flinging 
Shadows dim, 
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When the vesper-bell is ringing 
For the hymn, 
When the zephyrs mild are breathing 
Soft and low, 
Of the lips which smiles were wreathing 
Long ago, 
When low tones are sweetly singing, 
Let them be 
Voices from the past that’s bringing 
Thoughts of me! 
When the wing of sorrow’s sweeping 
O’er thy heart, 
When its stings, with anguish weeping 
Almost part, 
When are withered life’s sweet roses, 
Think of me! 
And each blighted leaf discloses 
Grief to thee, 
When life’s dark storm-clouds have shaded 
Light from thee, 
And life’s hopes are wrecked and faded, 
Think of me! pP. A, E. 























MY COUSIN, THE MIDSHIPMAN. 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





I nave been for many years a wife and mother, 
and one would have thought my many “family 
cares and family joys,” would have crowded such 
old memories out of my head; and yet I recall, 
as though it were but yesterday, the time when 
cousin Breck entered the navy. 

Sister Su has been married longer than I 
have; yet, often and often, as we sit together, 
we talk over those old times, and we agree per- 
fectly in thinking there never were, and never 
can be such glorious times again. 

Sister Su and I were very young, I, in fact, 
amere child, and, she, though more womanly, not 
much older, when our parents, who resided in 
the country, sent us to town for the benefit of 
better schools. We found a home under my 
uncle’s roof, and I am bound to say we soon 
made ourselves as much at home as my uncle 
himself. 

For a time after our arrival, things went on 
quietly enough, for cousin Breck was away from 
home, either at school or college, I forget which; 
still we heard a great deal about him. Bertha, 
his sister, was always talking of him, and from 
other quarters rumors constantly reached us, to 
the purport—that Breck was ‘‘a first rate fellow, 
but so wild.” 

Cousin Bertha, however, thought him perfec- 
tion, and would hear no whisper against him. 

The first time we ever saw cousin Breck, he 
burst upon us in full splendor—in all the pride 
and pomp of uniform—a regularly commissioned 
officer in the United States Navy. 

The manner of his advent was characteristic. 
Su, Bertha and I were sitting in the parlor, 
which was up stairs, busy with our books or 
needle-work, when suddenly there rose the con- 
fused sound of a scuffle on the stairs, accom- 
panied by a series of small, faint screams, and a 
loud manly laugh. We rushed to the door just 
in time to see a strong, athletic young man 
rushing up the stairs, bearing on one arm the 
form of poor old Maggy, a woman of sixty, who 
had spent her life in uncle’s family in the 
capacity of nurse and housekeeper, and who had 
often carried in her arms the wild boy who now 
80 unceremoniously carried her perforce in his 
arms. 

At the top of the stairs he relinquished his 





discomposed burden, and darted upon Su and 
me. 

“So, my pretty cousins, are you not going to 
speak to your own relation?” and he attempted 
to claim his cousinly privilege—‘‘ Bashful, hey ?” 
he continued, as I shrank back, half frightened, 
from his boisterous gallantry; for I was a shy 
little thing, and only thirteen. Bertha and sister 
Su, who was three years older, met him more on 
equal terms. 

I retreated to a little distance, and slyly ob- 
served him from behind the book I was demurely 
pretending to read. 

He was a tall, handsome youth, with bright, 
twinkling black eyes, sparkling with gaiety— 
back hair, and a small dark moustache. His age, 
I suppose, was not more than eighteen or nine- 
teen. He was dressed, as I have said, in full 
naval uniform, and my eyes rested with great 
respect on the gilt buttons, and small gilt anchors 
worked on the ends of the standing collar to his 
coat. 

I made these observations quite unperceived, 
as I supposed, while he was talking lively non- 
sense to Su and his sister; but suddenly the 
mad-cap fellow exclaimed, 

‘¢Well, cousin Em, what do you think of me? 
Do you imagine I don’t know that you have been 
peeping at me over the top of your book this 
half hour?” 

I was overwhelmed. But very soon cousin 
Breck’s cordial gayety banished my embarrass- 
ment, and made me feel quite at my ease with 
him. Though too timid to take part in the con- 
versation which he was carrying on with Su and 
Bertha, I was a most admiring and attentive 
listener; we thought his odd stories, too, droll, 
and a merrier party than we were that night, I 
would have defied any to find in all America. 

As cousin Breck was stationed at the Navy 
Yard we saw him only occasionally. But come 
when he would, he made a sensation in the house- 
hold, I can tell you. Every one, from his lady 
mother down to the poorest maid in the kitchen, 
woke to new life. Even the old guitar, unstrung 
for many a year, was dragged from its dusty 
case, and forced to abandon its inglorious idle- 
ness for the most active service. 

Cousin Breck said all the officers played, and 
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‘she’d be shot if he could not do whatever they 
could, if he had never taken a lesson.” So at it 
he went; and certainly, by the aid of a good ear, 
natural quickness, and a dashing boldness, which 
carried all before it, in a few days he actually 
played so as to give us all pleasure. True, the 
guitar was every now and than sent flying from 
one end of the room to the other in a fit of impa- 
tience, but it stood its hard treatment wonder- 
fully, and Breck declared it sounded all the 
better for it. 

But this guitar-playing by no means sufficed 
for cousin Breck’s amusement. He also taught 
us all to waltz. There was a great talk about 
the “Navy “ard step,” which we were assured 
was the best and easiest in the world. 

Oh, those waltzing lessons were droll things! 
What fun poor Breck managed to extract from 
them; and how prettily Su, who had a natural 
turn for flirting, coquetted about them—and 
how shrewd I thought myself when I discovered, 
and confided to Bertha the great secret, that 
‘*Cousin Breck liked to waltz with Su twice as 
well as with either of us, and gave her twice as 
long lessons.” 

I remember one evening in especial, when 
Breck came home, quite out of spirits appa- 
rently, and throwing himself on a sofa, he de- 
clared he was tired to death, having been out 
two days and a night in search of a deserter. 

How dreadful it sounded! cousin Breck chasing 
a deserter! We entreated to know what would 
be the fate of the poor fellow when he should be 
found. But on this point Breck was very myste- 
rious. He merely drew a pistol from his breast, 
and laid it on the table, and unbuttoning his 
coat pointed to the hilt of the dagger concealed 
in its lining. The orders were to take the man 
‘‘dead or alive,’ he said. We shuddered, and 
Su attempted to snatch the dagger from him. 

Breck’s excessive fatigue was gone in a mo- 
ment, and we were all of us soon engaged in a 
wild romp; we, striving to get the dagger away 
from him; he pretending to defend himself with 
it. In the scuffle Su’s hand received a slight 
scPhtch—and what a fuss was made about it. 
How sorry cousin Breck was, he would suffer no 
one but himself to bind up the wound—insisted 
on kissing the place to make it well, and pro- 
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mised Su a serenade by the Navy Yard band to 
console her. 

The promised serenade was given soon after; 
and a proud and happy girl was Su to be able to 
say at school—“I had a serenade last light, by 
the Navy Yard band, given me by my cousin 
Breck of the United States Navy.” 

That cousin Breck was recklessly extravagant 
we gathered from an occasional ejaculation of 
my uncle on receiving his bills. 

‘Twelve pairs of boots in a month! the boy’s 
crazy.” 

A rumor reached us too of the magnificen 
manner in which he was in the habit of tossing 
to his ‘‘boy” the coats or pants just come from 
the tailors, when they did not exactly suit his 
tastidious taste; but about these matters we 
troubled ourselves very little. 

It was a sad day for us, and all the household, 
when cousin Breck was ordered to sea. The life 
seemed gone from the house after his departure. 
As for Su, though she denies it now, I am sure 
she wore the willow for his sake for a time, and 
carried about her person a miniature or locket. 
I recollect too that she was sadly plagued, about 
this time, with a short lock on her forehead, 
whence a ringlet had evidently been cut. 

But Su remembers nothing of this now, though 
I have tried many a time to refresh her memory. 

The return home after three years cruise, when 
cousin Breck could talk of having actually “seen 
service,” was delightful too; how warmly we all 
welcomed our sun-browned sailor! But things, 
nevertheless, were changed—Su was engaged to 
be married, and the first virgin pride of the 
young middy in his new dignity, and new accou- 
trements, had worn off. For us, too, the myste- 
rious charm had departed from the United States 
Navy buttons and the little gilt anchors. Per- 
haps also, worst change of all, a little youthful 
buoyancy had fled from all our hearts. 

Poor cousin Breck! tears as well as smiles are 
called up at your remembrance. 

Surely your gay and careless heart (and none 
kinder ever beat) was meant only for fortune’s 
smiles—not her frowns. And yet the stern future 
brought you a sad fate, Alas, for temptations 
unresisted—ruined hopes, gathering cares and 
early death. 
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Tue luscious Autumn, Juno-like, 
Comes in with stately tread; 

She sweeps the hills with purple robes, 
And gold is round her head. 


Where’er she goes is pomp and pride, 
The rivers flow with wine. 
Ah! who that sees her queenly port 
Can doubt her royal line? c. A. 
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DORIA’S AFFAIRS. 
A SEQUEL TO “DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 


Lirtte Mary Walton was so very little, that, 
when she stood with Ambrose at Dr. Wethergreen 
and Caddy’s wedding, her orange flowers were 
just up to his wide shoulder; and he was by no 
means one of the tallest of men. It was seen all 
about that her head was even with his shoulder; 
and looks and observations touching the matter 
were passed from one to another, along the pews. 
And people smiled, as much as to say, ‘‘ We shall 
see! that’s what we shall!” Because her head 
was as high as his shoulder, that was all. Only 
he did have the feeling—which, perhaps, was 
magnetically felt; perhaps seen in the form 
stooping a little toward her—that he must, in a 
way, shield her, and see to her, after that, the 
rest of his days, ‘‘that she was not at all over- 
run and poked about and stared out of counte- 
nance.” It made him think of it, he said, next 
morning at breakfast, seeing what a bit of a 
thing she was down there at his elbow, and how 
broad and high he was above her. Birdy was 
80 jocund over it, over the laughter and the light 
click of so many dishes at table, that the laugh- 
ter, in the end, was turned altogether upon her. 
And Ambrose put his head down to look into 
Nan’s face, (the gravest face at the table, by the 
way,) and said, ‘‘ Ain’t she a rascal, little Nan?” 

Little Nan modestly hinted that she couldn’t 
be called a rascal, very well, because she wasn’t 
a male bird; and then birdy and all the rest 
made merry over that; somewhat to little Nan’s 
discomfiture; until her brother reassured her by 
telling her, with his grave, sincere expression, 
that she was right; that, for his part, after that 
time, he should call her “Little Bunch.” Birdy’s 
feathers, on some sudden whim of hers, were all 
set out on end, at the moment, which probably 
suggested the idea to Ambrose. 

Meanwhile, two squares or so out east, on the 
same street, sat three at breakfast, in a house 
large enough for twenty people. And to make 
out even three, they had just rang for Irish Mary 
to.come up, thinking that, perhaps, with her 
merry face and her good appetite, they would 
be able to think of something else but this—that 

Vou. XXVI.—14 





they could have no more of Caddy there, to sit 
and eat with them, just as she always had done 
until that morning. 

Irish Mary brought up the hot buckwheat 
cakes she had just been frying for her own 
breakfast, when she was called. She brought 
up, moreover, a very large amount of lively 
satisfaction in her heart, generated there by this 
new demonstration of the respect in which both 
her old and her young mistress held her—‘‘as if 
they knew that I’d die for them as quick as any 
thing,” she said to herself, with tears in her 
eyes, as she slipped off one apron and tied on 
another. It was perfectly natural, that, of this 
abundant, effervescing satisfaction, considerable 
portions shquld be reflected back, as they were, 
from Mary’s shining face, and tossed from her 
merry tongue. When she found how sad their 
thoughts were inclined to be, running on their 
loss of Caddy, she shook her head gently, and 
told them that ‘‘they didn’t know what raison 
they had to be thankful. They had great raison ; 
for she’d been always.a blessing to them; and 
now she’d be a blessing to anither, to anither 
home, clase be their own, where they could see 
her ivery day and ivery hour, an’ they choosed. 
Ah, it was indeed raison to be very thankful that 
they had. An’ if they wasn’t thankful, she’d go 
an’ be married herself to Mac Garvin, (he'd been 
asking her) and then see ’f they would be thank- 
ful.”’ 

While they laughed at this, and at Mary’s 
lively way of saying it, (for all she had tears in 
her eyes, thinking how she really did like him, 
the good, homely soul, all pitted up with small 
pox; but wouldn’t leave Mrs. Phillips and Miss 
Doria for forty Mac Garvins) little Mary Walton 
came tripping in; for the Waltons lived close by, 
Their garden and Mrs. Phillips’ joined. 

She came in to eat breakfast with them, she 
said, dragging off bonnet and shawl, throwing 
them into a chair, and sending her friendly eyes 
one way and another. 

There were joyful exclamations and kisses and 
thanks. Mrs. Phillips called her ‘‘a dear child!’? 
and told her that she always knew just what one 
needed; at the same time that she drew Mary’s 
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chair (which she herself had taken at once along } green; had heard it from Caddy’s grateful lips; 


with her to the table) close to her own. 


and they had had tearful eyes, tearful tones in 


Poor Irish Mary too was glad. ‘Miss Walton ; reciting and commenting; for, incidentally, they 


was a darl’n to come then! she’d bring dishes for 
* the darl’n; she’d run down; and, in two minutes, 
she’d be up again with hot cakes for the darl’n! 
she would, indeed!” All on Mrs. Phillips and 
Miss Doria’s account. She had lost her ‘sociable 
time;” but ‘‘that was nothin’,” she said to her- 
self, to put back the tears that kept coming to 
her eyes. 

“No, indeed! that was nothing.” And, by- 
the-by, that is something that. our hard-working, 
cheerful-tempered Irish girls are often saying to 
themselves, to put the tears and the regrets back. 
And, the very next moment, we hear them hum- 
ming in a nasal way, and clamping diligently in 
their heavy shoes, trying their best to let us see 
how willing and glad they are “to do for us.” 

This time the cheerful alacrity and abnegation 
were xecompensed ten thousand fold, in Irish 
Mary’s estimate,"by their saying to her, when 
she came up with the steaming cakes, ‘‘That’s 
a good Mary. Sit down now, and eat some of 
them, while they are hot and good;” and by her 
seeing, in the quick glance she threw round on 
them all, that they really did mean what they 
said; that they did really, out of their hearts, 
choose that she should come, delicate little Mary 
Walton and all, the darl’n! 

Irish Mary was very happy, that morning; 
and for many and many a morning, thinking of 
it while she worked. She told Mac Garvin of it, 
the next time he came to ask her. She shook her 
head, saying, ‘‘No, Mac Garvin; not as larng as 
they need me, an’ want me—my old mistr-r-ress 
an’ my young mist-r-ress. They’re so good, 80 
kind ter me, ye see!” 

She was thankful then and afterward, how- 
ever, that he said, in return, “I shall wait for 
ye, Ma-r-y. Ye will see that I shall; for I’m in 
no hurry, ’f I cannot have you. In no hurry.” 

“And so, Mary dear, you like him?” asked 
Doria, looking down into her empty cup, and 
moving her spoon about in it. 

They still sat at table, although Irish Mary’s 
hum and clamp had been going on a half hour 
down in the kitchen. 

“Yes, 1 do. He’s monstrous large; don’t you 
think he is ?” 

**Pretty large.” 

**Yes; I was half afraid of him, some way, he 
seemed so monstrous large,’ she added, laughing. 
‘*He must have one of the best hearts in the 
world, I know,” she continued, in a musing way, 
after a pause. 

She had heard of his goodness to Dr. Wether- 








thought and spoke of it, how many there are in 
this world, how many there are in that one small 
city, who wait and grow faint and discouraged, 
as Dr. Wethergreen had done; and who have 
nowhere a good, rich cousin Ambrose, or any 
body, to come, and help, and encourage them. 





CHAPTER II, 


‘¢ TE season,’’ so called, was over at Lake Win- 
nipiseogee, but the warmth and mellow beauty of 
a resplendent Indian summer-time lingered, day 
after day upon the scene. So the birds sang on 
the islands and on the shores, as if it were a new 
spring, sang and chatted, now that they had 
nothing else to do, and flitted, atl day long, 
day after day. Jo Hendrick, a still artist, with 
dreamy, beautiful eyes and mouth, lingered ; and 
was out all day long, going lazily from point to 
point in his tiny boat. So the odd, rich old 
bachelor, Marsh, of Boston, lingered. Or, in 
fact he had not been there long. He meant not 
to come until the flow of visitors wag quite over. 
He wasn’t going up there to hear young girls 
giggle, and see young coxcombs dangling. No! 
and he ground the muttered negative between 
his teeth. He was going up to see the autumn 
winds swing and toss the pines, and to hear them 
go soughing through the nights. 

That bright Indian summer was bad for him. 
He hated it on thewhole; or hated that so many 
people should come threading out of every boat, 
to enjoy it there where he was. Because, of all 
the people who met him there, or elsewhere, 
there were so few to like him, to understand how 
he wanted friends more, ten thousand times, than 
he wanted God, heaven, or anything; and yet, 
with his unlucky manners, could never get them. 
So he was only seen at meal-times coming in, 
eating a few hasty mouthfuls, and going out, 
always with the same frown about his brows, 
always with the same darkness on his bent fea- 
tures; and, late in the evening, he was seen 
moving slowly this way and that, in the bright 
moonlight. 

Well, he was there, staying for the time to 
come, when only himself and the flying winds 
and clouds would be left, Hendrick was there 
enjoying himself; and, as has already been inti- 
mated, the ‘* Lady of the Lake” never came across 
that she did not bring numbers great or small; 
most of whom had seen the lake in the legitimate 
summer-time, but who wanted to see how things 
looked then, when the skies, mountains and trees 
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had their royal garments on; and when they 
themselves, now that there was no more summer 
heat, were so strong, so ready for vivid enjoy- 
ment. 

One day, early in the Indian summer, a tall, 
broad, richly (albeit, somewhat grotesquely) 
attired man, young and with the sunniest faee 
in the world, said to a pretty little, fashionably 
dressed creature, who was taking timid steps 
over the plank at the landing, ‘Here, little 
Mary Walton! let me lead you.” He took one 
of her baby-like hands into both of his, held it 
very close, bending a little toward her to say, 
“You’re as timid as-a hare, I see. So I shall 
see to taking care of you.” 

She did not speak, or look up. He felt, how- 
ever, that her hand lay within his, as if there 
was its place, and that her step became instantly 
assured and free. He felt that she liked to be 
helped by him, even as he liked to help her; and 
this made her very dear to him. 

He turned back to see to the rest. Caddy 
looked as delicate and as tranquil as a babe; 
and as lovely, in her light travelling dress. But 
she too needed help over the landing; and her 
fine-looking husband gave it tenderly, as if she 
were cherished “like the apple of his eye.” 

‘‘As for our best Doria, she never needs help, 
or anything,” said Ambrose, speaking heartily, 

nd heartily going to her to assist her. But she 
was crossing with firm steps, with unconcerned 
looks. He did not, therefore, offer her his hand, 
or his arm. He merely kept by her, answered 
her smile with another, and said, ‘Always suffi- 
cient for yourself, dear Doria; always making 
your own quiet way.” 

Again Doria answered with one of her pleasant 
smiles; she was swallowing her tears, though, 
all the while; and saying, within herself, ‘Yes; 
always making my own way; and this is what I 
shall be doing to the end.” 

Ambrose, out of his quick sympathies, felt 
that the heart had less part than the face and 
the feet, in her wonderful self-reliance. He said 
so to her, in a few words, as they were coming 
up with the rest. i 

‘‘ And, if it is so?” asked she, with her eyes 
on his face. 

“Why, if it is so, I shall see to it. I shall 
take care of you from this time.” 

“T shan’t let you. You shall take care of 
little Mary Walton. It will trouble me if I see 
you taking the least pains on my account.” Her 
eyes grew very earnest as she spoke. 

“Taking pains—taking pains, your old phrase. 
And I’ve told you ten times, as many as that, 
that I don’t take pains; that neither the doctor, 





nor I, nor any man fit to come near so good, so 
dear a creature as you are—as you are, in spite 
of this piece of folly of yours—would ever feel 
that he is ‘taking pains,’ when he sees to you a 
little. He would feel—at least, I would, the 
doctor would, I know, and I have no doubt others 
would do the same—that, in doing you, perhaps, 
some small service, he was doing himself a great 
one. He would feel obliged to you for being a 
little more—why a little more willing to be seen 
to, a little.” 

They had come up with the rest; and, for the 
nonce, all had a part in contending with imprac- 
ticable Doria; in trying to make her believe—as 
they most assuredly did—that she was the best 
creature anywhere about, and that it was her 
duty to let them, and all who offered and were 
worthy, to do something for her now and then. 

«*When I ask you! I will ask whenever I want 
help, or anything!” she said, laughingly, but 
with increasing color in her cheeks, from first to 
last, inclusive. 

So that Ambrose and Dr. Joseph were half 
vexed. So that, in making a little ascent, they 
would both help her; would both leave Caddy to 
help Mary; and Mary, Caddy. 

Doria cried about it after she got into her 
chamber ; her solitary chamber now, for the first 
time since she was a child. She had shown her- 
self very obstinate, she knew. She supposed 
they had all begun to think, and would think it 
more and more, that she was already, two years 
almost beforehand, an odd thing; an odd old 
maid. Perhaps they would come, in time, to lay 
it up against her; for she must go on seeing to 
herself. She had determined anew on the point 
before she came to the lake; that Dr. Joseph 
should be for his wife, Caddy, and Ambrose for 
his pretty little favorite, Mary; that both Dr. 
Joseph and Ambrose should see that she was 
abundantly sufficient unto herself. That dear, 
affectionate Caddy and Mary should see it too. 
And then they would go their ways and she hers, 
in a perfect freedom. She sighed many times, 
and many times had tears in her eyes, as she 
planned it. She moreover wished, that, here in 
our New England, as in Old England, and in all 
refined and enlightened Europe, lovers and pairs 
in the honeymoon, had their loves and comforts 
more in common with fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, old maid sisters and old bachelor bro- 
thers, and with the little troops of nephews and 
nieces. She liked the New England fidelity of 
lover to lover, of the newly-made wife to hus- 
band, and of the newly-made husband to wife; 
but she wondered whether this were not pos- 
sible; and compatible, at the same time, with 
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a less intense exclusiveness—especially in the 
lovers. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Hatto—hallo!” cried Ambrose, extending a 
hand to a gentleman who sprang up from the 
table to meet him. 

Dr. Wethergreen knew him slightly it seemed. 
He shook hands with him and said, ‘‘How do 
you do, Mr. Brooks? glad to see you here.” 

“‘Where’s Mrs. Brooks? Hasn’t she been 
here?” asked Ambrose, seating Mary and Doria; 
seating Doria first. 

*¢Yes; she has been here. She left this morn- 
ing. She has gone to Dover to her family, for a 
week or so.” 

“‘She’s coming back? Here, waiter! just shift 
the captain’s dishes over here into our neighbor- 
hood; hey, Captain Brooks? wouldn’t you like 
it? I want you here, you see, to help me take 
care of these girls. Miss Phillips, Captain 
Brooks—sister to Dr. Wethergreen’s wife there” 
—Captain Brooks bowed to Caddy—* Miss Wal- 
ton, Captain Brooks.” 

Yes; Captain Brooks made gallant, easy bows 
and compliments to them all. The waiter, as it 
happened, placed his dishes opposite Doria; Am- 
brose, therefore, seated himself, saying, ‘All 
right! all right!” opposite blushing little Mary 
Walton. 

**Mrs. Brooks is coming back ?”” Ambrose again 
asked, in the midst of serving Mary; in the midst 
of smiling at the bashfulness on her part, that 
was so engaging to him. 

‘¢Yes; in the course of a week. Miss Phillips 
let me——” 

Yes; Miss Phillips, otherwise our obstinate 
Doria, would let him do anything for her. For 
the Mrs. Brooks who left that morning, who 
would return, in the course of a week, was 
a good spirit, as it were, utterly exorcising 
‘* Doria’s folly” —as they had all learned of Am- 
brose to call it—making it clear and pleasant as 
a summer morning between her and the fine- 
looking man across the table. She talked with 
him—she hadn’t been at the table five minutes, 
befere she found that he was one of those men 
with whom one talks, without premeditation, on 
and on; to whom one has more and more to say, 
the more one has said already. There was a 
good deal that was grave and solid in the ex- 
pression of his face, in the tones of his voice, 
and in his general bearing. But he was very 
cheerful. His smile came very readily; and 
was very—why, very open, very—but then, no 
matter. Doria said so to herself when she began 





an inward comment. We say so to ourselves and 
to our readers; for, did not Mrs. Brooks leave 
that morning? and would she not be back there, 
in the course of a week? 

‘*Yes,” Doria said to herself. ‘‘And I am so 
thankful there is a Mrs. Brooks somewhere to 
come back! When she comes back, she shall 
love me, and I will love her. I will sit with her 
and walk with her; and then the others” (she 
meant Dr. Joseph and Caddy, Ambrose and little 
Mary Walton) ‘‘can go in pairs as they please.” 

This was more and more in her thoughts, as 
the second and third and fourth days passed; as, 
ehch day, Captain Brooks attended to her with 
more and more care and delicacy; and evinced 
more and more a liking for talking with her 
upon the great political questions that concerned 
the nations, by the way, they talked; upon philo- 
sophy and the arts; as well as upon the com- 
monest subjects; getting vivid interest out of 
them all. They would still talk about these 
things after Mrs. Brooks came, Doria promised 
herself; and with added interest, no doubt; for 
Mrs. Brooks must be an intelligent, noble crea- 
ture to be the chosen of such a man; and, espe- 
cially, after having been four years his bosom 
companion. She knew that she had been his 
companion four years; for, the day her party 
came, she heard him say to one who spoke of a 
certain date, ‘It was four years ago, sir. I 
remember it; for it happened the day I was mar- 
ried.”’ 

An expression as if of subdued sorrow, or at 
least of regret, stole upon his features as he 
spoke, taking the place of the open smile, the 
cheerfulness that ordinarily was, as it were, a 
light round about him. Doria saw it. And then, 
and when she thought of it afterward, she knew 
that it came out of his love for the wife who was 
away, out of his want of her; and her respect 
for him, her liking for him was augmented a 
hundred fold, thinking of it. She wished, how- 
ever, more and more, that she could know what 
kind of an eye Mrs. Brooks had—whether genial 
and full of light and warmth like her husband’s, 
or close and hard like poor Mr. Marsh’s—what 
kind of a manner, what kind of a heart; whether 
frank and inviting, or cold and repulsive like an 
iceberg. Hu—she shuddered, on the whole, 
thinking of the possible repulsive woman on 
one side of her, and of a possible iceberg on the 
other, close; hemming her close in an iceberg’s 
veritable shape, perhaps; perhaps having no 
form whatever, but an essence of loneliness and 
apathy. 

‘‘Doria! Doria! darling Doria,” half said and 
half sang two merry voices, before they were 
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fairly within her chamber. ‘‘We’ve come after 
you! We want to sail, you see; it is so beautiful 
out.” 

“Yes, my dear ones, I will come.” 

‘*Aren’t you well, Doria, best Doria?” Little 
Mary Walton had both arms about her waist, 
and was looking eagerly in her face. 

“Perfectly, darling.” 

«‘But somehow your voice has a sound, a some- 
thing new in it, that makes me reproach myself 
for being so—so happy. For I am oh, so happy, 
Doria!” clinging closer to her. ‘‘It is so beau- 
tiful here!” She still held Doria; but with 
loosened embrace, and her beautiful eyes were 
turned through a window to the lake and the 
glowing woods. Doria kissed her, and, out of a 
full heart, called her ‘‘A dear little girl.” 

“And Caddy is a dear Caddy!” she added, 
drawing her sister close to her, close to the 
window where they could see the little white 
sails, on one part of the lake, and on another, 
in the bright light and in the deep shade. They 
stood there looking out, talking about how beau- 
tiful the earth is, and how worthy the human 
heart should be, until they heard a tap on the 
door, and Dr. Joseph saying, ‘Are you ready, 
girls?” 

‘‘We are waiting,” he added, when the door 
was opened to him. He smiled and reached out 
his hand for Caddy. 

Caddy and Mary both sprang forward; Mary 
knew that, when she came below, a smile would 
be ready for her too, and a hand reached out. 
Doria stood still, with a hand on the door-knob, 
and asked, ‘‘ Who are ‘we,’ brother Joseph? who 
will go with us?” 

‘Who should ‘we’ be, sister Doria, but Caddy 
and I,” again smiling on Caddy, ‘‘cousin Am- 
brose and little Mary here, your good self and 
Captain Brooks ?” 

“Yes; well,” drawing back a little, ‘I think 
I won’t go. I want to look the papers over. See! 
they lie there, a whole pile of them, that I have 
hardly touched.” 

“You shan’t!” Caddy and Mary both said, 
with their arms and their hands hold of her, 
bringing her. They both had tears in their eyes 
too, stirred by this something new, that Mary 
spoke of in Doria’s voice. 

Dr. Joseph did not say anything; but he looked 
with steady, very friendly eyes into her face, took 
her hand, drew it through his arm and led her 
down on one side, and his wife—congratulating 
herself, congratulating them all that they had 
got Doria—on the other. Doria did not con- 
gratulate herself at all, it seemed. She spoke 
often; was kind toward them all; but her eyes, 





when they rested on one, in speaking, had the 
same ‘something new,” something very grave 
and quiet in them, that was in her tones; so that 
the best side of the path was given to her on the 
way to the boat; and the best seat in the boat; 
and Caddy wrapped her own shawl around her 
with very slow moving, affectionate hands. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tury came back toward the shore in the sober 
twilight. Ambrose was helping Mary forward in 
the boat, and Captain Brooks Doria, when Am- 
brose said, looking back to Doria, ‘‘What will 
you do, Doria, when Mrs. Brooks comes? She’ll 
be here now in a day or two. I’m thinking 
you'll miss his right hand not a little when she 
comes.” 

Mary tapped his arm nervously with her finger 
the instant he began to speak. But he went 
on; and Mary, then and afterward, kept on won- 
dering what made him, who was always so con- 
siderate, so quick to perceive what it was best 
to do, say that; just that, and at just that time, 
when poor, dear Doria already had that something 
new, and, as she felt, regretful in her thoughts. 

Doria bore it well enough, however. She kept 
her quiet manner, her quiet smile, (the color 
came a little though.) She brought her other 
hand up, laid it an instant on his arm, as she 
said, ‘I shall be glad when she comes. For I 
can still have this arm, can’t I, Captain Brooks? 
And she can have the other. There is plenty of 
room for us both, isn’t there?” 

Captain Brooks had the slightest look in the 
world of feeling puzzled by the question; of 
doubting withing himself whether, indeed, there 
would be any room left for Doria, after Mrs. 
Brooks returned. He hesitated in replying— 
**Plenty of room there must be for Miss Phil- 
lips—if——” 

“Yes,” quickly interposed Doria. ‘And then 
there is your left arm, Ambrose,” bowing slightly 
to him and smiling, ‘‘and brother Joseph’s left 
arm. So that, on the whole, nobody has so many 
arms, and such good arms at their service as I. 
And if it were otherwise,” she added, thought- 
fully, after a pause, ‘‘if there was not one arm 
at my service, I could make my own way, as 80 
many others do.” 

She tried to smile in saying this; tried to 
control her voice perfectly; but it is doubtful 
whether she succeeded; for they were all very 
still as they moved forward; and Doria was sure 
that she heard her companion sigh; that she felt 
his arm tightening its pressure slightly upon her 
own. This caused her to instantly rally herself, 
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and proceeded, forthwith to rally the rest, with 
a project that instant conceived, she told them, 
of asking poor, cross Mr. Marsh if he would 
walk with them, and let her have Ais right arm 
in emergencies ” 

‘¢He’ll snarl at you,” said little Mary Walton. 
‘He did yesterday to that funny Mrs. Dow. Ha! 
She told as she was going where he stood with 
his elbow on Shnkspeare’s hea’, pulling a yellow 
leaf to pieces, to make herself agreeable to him. 
So she went with all the courage she could mus- 
ter; but she was as afraid of him,” laughing, 
‘tas she would have been of a polar bear; and 
she went edging along, and with such a curious 
look in her face! When she got up to him, she 
didn’t know, for the life of her, what to say; and 
so she asked him whether he liked children! 
What do you suppose,” she added, w:th some 
pretty wonder in her eyes, ‘‘made her say that? 
to him?” 

They all laughed. 

‘*Well, he just growled at her; and she came 
away, looking as if she were altogether conscious 
of having failed to make herself agreeable. He’ll 
do the same by you, Doria, if you go near him 
to speak to him. I hope we all ‘may be there 
to see,’ don’t you, Mr. Ambrose?” looking with 
a bashful air away up to his eyes. 

Yes. But then, little Mary, Mr. Ambrose 
didn’t believe in Mr. Marsh’s being a polar bear; 
although he had no doubt he might be brought 
into a semblance of one, or of almost any other 
sort of creature, according to one’s estimate of 
him, and to the character of one’s approach. 
For his life was clearly an impersonal kind of 
life. His soul might be as fair as a babe’s, and 
supplied with untold resources of thrift and 
power, and of a divine way of living; but over- 
looking these home advantages, he would go 
everywhere else but to his own soul, and grope 
and stumble, strain his eyes and stretch his 
hands—for power; for something, for anything 
that would set him at ease on all sides So 
he was constantly disappointed and annoyed. 
People never understood him; never made use 
of delicacy and kindness in approaching him, 
as in approaching another. He was an ill-used 
man; an angry man very often, and a lonely 
man at all times; for, if he had not friends and 
friendly appreciation, he had nothing. 

Both Doria and Ambrose understood that this 
was his character and feeling. The rest demur- 
red, save Captain Brooks, who walked with his 
eyes on the ground, and seemed not to attend to 
what they were saying. 

**I am sure we are right, Doria, and they are 
wrong, this little thing down here,” (meaning 





Mary Walton) “and all. We'll convince them, 
won't we? we’ll take him in hand.” 

Fond as ever good Ambrose was of taking 
things into his hands. Only there was this 
agreeable change in him—while the old mus- 
cular force was a good deal diminished, in part 
by the ardors of his last ‘‘campaign” at gold- 
seeking, in part through the induction of his 
new habits of leisure and social recreation, the 
old nervous force was a good deal augmented; 
so that now his hands easily let go the mattoc 
and the spade and the speculative strife in mam- 
mon, at the same time that his mind went eagerly 
forth, back and forth, amongst books and men. 
He was already hold of a little company of terms 
of science, of art, of philosophy, terms feebly 
understood, yet always on our tongues, as if 
their exact force and meaning were clear to us, 
like the a 4 c’s. He was tumbling the books 
over, great and small, and tumbling his own con- 
ceptions over to make out definitely what art 
is, and what science is; definitely what art and 
science do, what their mission is; and how, by 
what laws and methods they fill it. He asked 
Doria one morning, (it was the next morning 
after the sail) with Webster’s dictionary in his 
hands, what idea she had of art; what she con- 
ceived art to be; what relationship she saw be- 
tween art and science. 

Yes, indeed! Doria could tell him. Why art— 
why art was—oh, indeed, she did not know what 
art was. She only knew that, to her, art was a 
very tall, very beautiful female, with loose, trail- 
ing drapery, with loose locks, Grecian head and 
a laurel wreath. Science too was tall, with firmer 
contour than art, with a Minerva-sort of helmet 
on her head, and a rule and square in her hand; 
in one hand; the other lay on a pedestal. 

Little Mary Walton was delighted. Those were 
precisely her ideas of art and science. Captain 
Brooks, Dr. Joseph and Caddy were a little apart 
sitting with the Dows and others; sometimes 
talking with them, sometimes attending to what 
Ambrose and Doria were saying. Capt. Brooks, 
although he did not turn his head that way at 
all, seemed as if he were altogether listening to 
what they said; for they in his immediate neigh- 
borhood must often speak to him the second time, 
before they could get his attention to what they 
were saying. r 

**Poor, cross Mr. Marsh,” as Doria always 
called him, stood apart from all others, with his 
elbow on a corner of the mantel-piece, mechani- 
cally opening and shutting his tooth-pick, listen- 
ing to Ambrose when he spoke, and to Doria 
when she spoke; looking at them steadily, that 
he might hear them above the snapping of the 
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cheerful fire, above the hum of all other voices. 
For it was a frosty morning, and all in the house 
were congregated in the parlor where the open 
fire blazed and crackled. 

Doria looked up to Mr. Marsh once, when she 
was trying to make out what art was, he in- 
stantly withdrew his eyes and resumed the open- 
ing and shutting of his tooth-pick. She looked 
up again—instinctively; for she felt that he 
listened to them with interest that he strove to 
conceal—looked up, with a steady, clear expres- 
sion, and this time he did not turn his eyes; this 
time he still listened. And as he listened, with 
his eyes on Doria’s, his brow opened a little, and 
it seemed to Doria that light came into his fea- 
tures. Pretty soon, when they were all laughing 
at Doria’s art iri such long skirts, and Doria’s 
seience with the ugly helmet on her stiff head, 
he laughed too, almost as heartily as any one. 
Ambrose beckoned him over with his finger, 
and he came; carrying himself rather stiffly at 
first; but soon, as he talked with them, he was 
thoroughly at ease and animated; for he knew 
more ‘than they all; not only of art and of 
science, but of whatever abstract term. Am- 
brose dragged in to be looked over and sifted. 

But ‘“‘poor Mr. Marsh!” said Doria, still, when 
she looked upon his new complacency. For she 
reflected that, unlike the steadfastness of that 
which is purely, or chiefly self-desired, as his 
came with the word, the glance of another, so 
with a counter word and glance, it would all 
vanish and leave it oh, so dark, so dead, within 
his brain and within his heart! She felt that 
what he needed was a consciousness of .od, a 
hope and frequent thought of the ble 1 land, 
heaven, where his inward struggle and pain 
would be over, and his idol-love and service. 
She felt that she too needed it; for she too forgot 
God and heaven so often, and bowed down to the 
carth and the earth-born! Like the Magdalen 
(as one sees the best Magdalens in the arts) she 





bowed herself, disciplining her heart and beg- 
ging for heavenly strength, heavenly purity; so 
that God might be in her heart, finding it a fit 
temple. . 

Mr. Marsh and Ambrose still talked of their 
“‘personalities” and their ‘‘impersonalities,” 
their “‘subjectives” and their “objectives,” little 
Mary Walton sitting close by to turn over the 
dictionary for them. Dr. Joseph, Caddy, the 
Dows and Captain Brooks, still—or all but Capt. 
Brooks—talked and listened and looked into the 
fire by turns. Captain Brooks was standing by 
a table, just back of Doria and her great arm- 
chair. He was turning over the books, it seemed, 
but with no very strong indications of interest. 
When Doria turned her head at the sound of the 
rustling leaves, he came a little nearer, saying 
something about it, that the sun was warm that 
day; that by noon it would be finer and warmer 
on the lake than they found it yesterday. And 
then would she like to go out? 

She thought she would not go out that day, 
she replied, turning slightly toward him, but 
without raising her eyes. She had letters to 
write when it was warm enough in her chamber. 
She presumed it was warm enough then. She 
would go then. And she gathered up handker- 
chief, shawl and newspaper to go. 

He was at the door to open it forher. At the 
door she met his glance, when she would acknow- 
ledge his courtesy; and there was something in 
it that she had never before seen—or felt; for it 
was rather a feeling than a sight—in any other 
glance, something that ran through her being, 
for an instant, like the thrilling breath of the 
early spring, rendering her very calm and strong, 
very happy. 

‘Don’t write letters all day,” said he, his eyes 
following her to the foot of the stairs. 

She smiled, bowed her parting, and was over 
the stairs out of his sight. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





ACTION. 





BY MES. WILCOX. 





Do something! do it soon! with all thy might; 
An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God inactive were no longer blest. 

Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate till it shall possess thy mind, 

Become thy study, pastime, rest and food, 


And kindle in thy heart a flame refined; 

Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this high purpose; to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fix’d, and feelings purely kind; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And strength io give the praise where all is due. 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Lucy Hotmzs was one of the most light- 
hearted, frolicksome beings that ever shook 
ringlets. Thoughtless! yes, thoughtless as the 
sunbeam on the floor, Often would old farmer 
Holmes smilingly smooth back her hair, and 
call her his mad-cap girl; and then sigh as he 
wondered whether time and care would gently 
bend down that light spirit, or break it at once. 
Lucy had no mother, and aunt Tabitha used to 
say that she had her hands full with her. Aunt 
Tabitha was very prominent in the church—one 
of those people who always draw their mouths 
down and their eyebrows up, and assume a lugu- 
brious tone when they talk about religion. ‘I 
never can get Lucy to think of anything serious!” 
was her perpetual complaint to Deacon Fowler’s 
wife, their next neighbor. ‘I think that at 
seventeen, it is about time she should see the 
vanity of this world, and be converted.” 

“Oh, well! young people will be a little gay.” 

“Lucy is more than a Uitile gay. I wish I 
could get her to sit under the new minister in 
the South Church. He is getting up a revival, 
and has anxious meetings every evening. Sister 
Wickfield told me she had a delightful season 
there the other night.” 

Aunt Tabitha thought a great deal of dignified 
behavior, and Lucy often awakened her righteous 
indignation on that point. She would dance about 
the house, and often, with sun-bonnet in hand, 
bound into the very room where her aunt sat in 
grave converse with the ‘‘revival preacher,” or 
some of the ‘‘sisters.” The sanctimonious air 
and whine of some of these ‘‘sisters” Lucy would 
often mimic. Mr. Holmes would shake his head, 
saying, ‘‘My daughter! your aunt means well. 
It is unfortunate she deals so much in these cant 
phrases. They are ridiculous to you, and very 
offensive to me. It is sometimes a fault among 
religious people. They lay open to ridicule the 
religion really dear to them. They debase it in 
the eyes of the world, for very few take the pains 
to separate the gold from the dross; and they 
make their conversation very unwelcome, to say 
the least, to many good people whose taste and 
refinement turn from everything of the kind. As 
for me, I am a plain man, and don’t pretend to 
much taste, but I don’t like such things. Let 
not your good be evil spoken of.” 





Lucy always listened to her father’s words 
with a glimpse of the beauty in simple religion, 
standing by itself, refining and ennobling;. but 
she lost it again when she viewed the robe in 
which Mrs. Tabitha enveloped hers; and she 
wondered whether it was only a robe, and not a 
necessary adjunct. 

Lucy was fond of gay colors, and feathers and 
flowers, and aunt Tabitha cast up her eyes at the 
sight of them as part of the vanities of this life. 
Lucy’s perfectly formed frame and bounding 
spirits impelled her to the natural exercise of 
dancing, and aunt Tabitha held it was a crying 
sin in a church member to allow his daughter to 
conform so much to this world. But Lucy danced 
on, and sung on, as much a child as she was at 
twelve years of age. 

In the outskirts of the village at Greendale 
stood a dilapidated cottage—hut, rather. The 
reckless, dogged look of the man who sat smok- 
ing his pipe in the doorway, and the lazy, dirty 
children who lay about, told the character of the 
inhabitants. The good people of Greendale had 
a Missionary Society, and a society for the relief 
of the poor; but the poor must be ‘‘ worthy, de- 
serving objects,” not ragged, idle outcasts, and 
all their missionary sympathies were engaged for 
‘*fields” on the other side of the world, (Barrio- 
boola Gha, perhaps,) overlooking the real mis- 
sionary ground at their very doors. They thought 
more of educating little East Indians, who, even 
when elevated, would still be an inferior race, 
than of enlightening those in whose veins run 
the proud Saxon blood, formed for action and 
rule, now swaying the destinies of the world. 
Did I say all their sympathies were engaged? 
Stop! there were some visionaries among them, 
who cried out in horror at the ignorance and 
moral degradation of the New Zealanders, and 
never took the trouble to inform themselves 
that there were those in their own village, in 
the heart of their own New England, who could 
hardly answer the question, who made you? 

Why! no one ever went to Sam Tucker’s cot- 
tage. Two ladies had tried it once, but half 
frightened by Sam’s dark looks, they never came 
a second time. Joe Tucker, the eldest son, had 


grown up to be nineteen or twenty—ignorant and 
degraded, but not wicked as might be expected. 
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One day all Greendale was startled by the 
intelligence that a murder had been committed. 
Mr. Read, one of the largest farmers, had been 
knocked down in his own fields, by a blow from 
a rake-handle in the hands of Joe.Tucker. ‘The 
young man had been hired as a day laborer 
during harvest. Some altercation had occurred, 
and in a moment of passion he had given the 
fatal blow. He had escaped, but the constables 
were out after him in every direction. Before 
the day was over, hand-bills had been spread 
through the neighboring villages and towns, and 
information sent to the Boston and New York 
police. 

Joe would soon be taken—there seemed no 
doubt of that, yet day after day passed, and he 
still eluded the search. One afternoon, about a 
fortnight after the occurrence, Lucy Holmes was 
returning from a ramble in the woods, when she 
was terribly frightened by the sudden appear- 
ance of Joe Tucker in her path. 

‘‘Don’t scream, Miss, don’t scream! Ye needn’t 
be afeared,” said Joe, who looked ghastly and 
emaciated. ‘‘Only listen to me. I wouldn’t harm 
a hair of your head. Can’t you give me a morsel 
to eat, I’m starving to death?” 

“TI wish.I had something for you, but I 
haven’t,” faltered Lucy. 

“Then I must give myself up,” he groaned. 
‘<T’ve lived on roots and berries for the last week. 
And they’li hang me for getting angry. God 
knows I never meant to killthe man Yes, they'll 
hang me, for such as I am have no friends.” 

**Don’t, oh! don’t talk so,” said Lucy, the 
warm tears filling her eyes as she looked at the 
wretched outcast. ‘‘You have one friend at 
least. Indeed I would do anything for you that 
I could.” 

Joe looked up in surprise. It was the first 
word of kindness from a stranger that in the 
whole course of his life had ever fallen on his 
ear. He knew not what to make of it. 

“ You a fiend to me,” he said. ‘You forget 
who I am.” 

“No, Ido not. At this moment, I would give 
almost all I possess to have the power to do 
something for you.” 

The accent and look were not to be mistaken. 
The wild, rude heart on which they fell was 
thoroughly subdued. Joe moved a few steps 
off, and leaned his face against a tree. 

“Bless you! bless you for those words,” he 
said, in a broken voice. ‘If I could have heard 
such as them before, perhaps—but that’s over 
now. All’s over now.” 

‘*No! no! I am sure you are sorry for what 
you have done, and——” 





“And what? What is before me even if I 
should get out of their clutch? And I’ll find it 
hard to do that. _ The officers are all over, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes!” and Lucy shuddered and looked 
around. 


So Bill told me a week ago. He brought © 


me something to eat, and they tracked him to 
my hiding-place. I had a desperate dodge that 
time. That’s a week ago, and I haven’t been 
able to let him know where I am, or get a crust 
of bread since.” 

‘¢Will you trust me?” said Lucy. 

‘* Ay!” returned Joe Tucker, after a long look 
on the pale girl. 

“Then come with me. You wouldn’t be able 
to stay here longer at any rate, for I heard 
father say they were to have a thorough scouring 
of all the wood to-morrow morning.” 

She turned, and hastily traversing the lone- 
some wood-path in which they had been stand- 
ing, came to some pasture land owned by her 
father. Springing over the stone wall, she led 
her companion by a short cut across the fields 
and through the orchards. The shadows of 
twilight were thick around when they reached a 
low, disused out-building. She opened tlie door. 

‘‘Here you are safe for the present,”’ she said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘No search will be made here. As 
soon as I possibly can I will bring you food.” 

As she turned to go, Joe laid his hand upon 
her arm. ‘You will not betray me?” said he, 
with gleaming eye. 

**You wrong me, indeed you do. 
sooner die,” said the excited girl. 

Joe withdrew his grasp, and she reached her 
own room she hardly knew how, and sat down 
to think over what she had done. This was the 
wild, thoughtless, petted girl! Her woman’s 
heart, true as the needle to the pole, had sprung 
up at the call for kindness. 

“Now, Lucy,” commenced aunt Tabitha, when 
she appeared in the sitting-room, “this is what 
I call scandalous. I know how late you got home. 
I saw you run up stairs. Where have you been?” 

“Out taking a walk.” 

‘*Taking a walk, indeed! You'd have been 
much better employed at home doing something 
useful. But if anything is of use, that’s enough 
for you—you don’t like it. I suppose you'll be 
too tired to go to prayer-meeting with me this 
evening. You always have some excuse.” 

“Yes, I can’t go,” said Lucy. 

“Oh! what ave you coming to? Do you ever 
think of the state you are in, Lucy?” 

She did not answer, and her aunt departed for 
“meeting” with an expression of pious horror. 
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Mr. Holmes kept good country hours, and 
every one in his house was supposed to be in 
bed at ten o’clock. Lucy glided down to the 
buttery, and filled a basket as large as she 
could carry with the best there was. Then she 
paused, while a nervous trembling stole over 
her. What was she about to do? Go forth 
alone, at night, to put herself in the power of 
a murderer. How much she would have given 
to run away to her own room, and bury her face 
in her pillow, and shut out all responsibility— 
all necessity for action. But not so—the pallid 
and hunger-worn must not die, felon though he 
be. And he had trusted her. She took up the 
basket and unbolted the kitchen door, when the 
watch-dog began to bark. 

‘‘Hush! Bruno, hush! be quiet!” she said, as 
the animal came toward her. 

Recognizing the familiar voice, he submitted 
to be caressed, but would not leave her. She 
knew not what to do. His barking might already 
have awakened somebody—she started at every 
sound. She harshly ordered the dog away, but 
his low growl at this alarmed her far more. He 
evidently scented the meat in her basket, and 
kept continually jumping upon it. Almost in 
despair, she went round to the other side of the 
house, and pulling out a large piece of meat, 
threw it to him, and he immediately plunged his 
teeth into it. Then she sped away breathlessly. 

The night was dark and damp. Her feet were 
soon wet, and her slight form chilled through, 
but it was another feeling that was shaking in 
every limb. Other fears than those of disco- 
very, or the nameless ones of the night made 
her breath come short. All was dark in Joe’s 
hiding-place, and her trembling fingers could not 
move fast enough in pushing back the slide of 
the dark lantern she carried. With the first ray 
of light, she caught the gleam of a pair of fierce 
eyes in the farthest corner. She shuddered and 
drew back. 

“Don’t be afeared, Miss,” said Joe, coming 
forward. 

Like a famished wolf he seized on the food. 
Not a word was spoken for many minutes, but 
bread and meat and pies and pickles were fast 
disappearing. At last Joe looked up. To Lucy 
the sight of the avidity with which he eat had 
been far greater reward than any thanks, but 
tumultuous, broken words rushed in deep sin- 
cerity to his lips, as he looked on the slight young 
figure before him. Lucy was half frightened at 
the strength and vehemence of his expressions, 
but he again entreated her to have no fears of 
him. 

‘You have saved my life,” he said, “and can 
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you think ’'d harm you? You're not more safe 
in your own father’s parlor than here, murderer 
though I am.” 

“*Mr. Read is dead, I suppose,”’ said he, after 
& pause. , 

““No, he is living yet, though there is no hope 
of his recovery.” 

‘*’m glad he isn’t dead,” said Joe, drawing a 
long breath. ‘There isn’t blood upon my head 
yet.” 

‘«How are you to get away?” asked Lucy. 

“T can’t tell.” 

There was a long silence. ‘I don’t see any 
way,” said Lucy, “but don’t be discouraged. 
I'll do all I can. Something may happen. You 
can stay here in safety. You have food enough 
there for to-morrow, haven’t you? T’ll come 
again to-morrow night.” 

“God bless you, Miss,” was the half choked 
response, and that night the hunted felon slept 
soundly on the premises of the sheriff for the 
county. 

“They’re off to look after that wretch, Joe 
Tucker,” said aunt Tabitha, coming into Lucy’s 
room the next morning. 

At dinner, Mr. Holmes’ first words were, ‘‘We 
may give it up now. Joe Tucker was about here 
a week ago, but he’s off now, I’m persuaded. 
He’ll not run far though. They’ve got some of 
the knowing ones on the watch, and they’ll ferret 
him out; no matter where he is. Why, Lucy, 
what on earth is the matter with you? What 
makes you flush so?” 

Lucy was taking her first lesson in the art 
which every woman must learn—command of 
countenance. She stammered out some excuse, 
and left the dining-room as soon as she could. 
After dinner the consciousness of her secret 
made her fancy suspicion in her father’s every 
look, and when night came how softly she crept 
down stairs! 

She provided herself with a piece of meat for 
Bruno, and: then opened the kitchen door and 
softly called him. Leaving him deeply engaged, 
she took her way to the old corn-house. Joe 
received her with a kind of affectionate rever- 
ence, as if she were a being of another sphere. 
He had made himself a den in the loft, so con- 
cealed that one might search long without find- 
ing it. Lucy had brought him some books and 
papers, but she found he was but an indifferent 
reader. She could devise no plan of escape, and 
they both thought it best to wait awhile. 

She had spent the morning in thought, an 
occupation very new to her. Joe Tucker’s life 
seemed to depend on her, and if the burden of a 
fellow-creature’s fate would weigh heavily on 
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any one, how much more on the joyous little 
heart that had never known a care. How should 
she manage his escape? She thought for a mo- 
ment of trusting to her father’s kind heart and 
warm, generous feelings. In her child-like in- 
genuousness she longed to do so. It seemed so 
terrible to have to decide anything of such im- 
portance for herself and by herself. But no! she 
remembered his strict sense of justice, and stern, 
unbending integrity. 

Aunt Tabitha appeared at the breakfast-table 
the next morning with her cap-strings flying, and 
her brows drawn together. 

**Some one must have been in the buttery 
these last two nights,” she commenced. ‘‘There’s 
heaps of things gone. There’s a nice leg of lamb, 
hardly touched at dinner, and two large pieces 
of pork—they’re gone. And those apple-pies I 
made the other day, two of them were gone yes- 
terday morning, and now two more, and a whole 
pot of my best pickles, and a jar of sweetmeats, 
and I don’t know how many loaves of bread and 
cake and rolls of butter. I’m thankful I know 
nothing about it.” 

Lucy played her part very well this time, and 
her father and aunt wondered in vain. Still the 
attacks on the larder did not cease, and aunt 
Tabitha suspected in turn each of the two 
“helps,” and then every one of the workmen on 
the farn. One night Lucy had just descended 
to the buttery, when she turned round and saw 
her father just behind her. 

‘“‘Why, Lucy,” he said, ‘‘is it you who com- 
mits these depredations?” 

Lucy forced herself to speak calmly. ‘Why, 
papa, could you think I ate all those cold shoul- 
ders of lamb and sirloins of beef aunt Tabitha 
laments so pathetically? I want some sugar 
to drop lavender on,” and taking a few lumps, 
she proceeded up stairs before her father. He 
laughed. ‘‘A pretty fool I have been to jump 
out of my bed at this hour for such a minx as 
you. I thought I had the thief. I'll not do it 
again, at any rate.” 

The weeks went on. Poor Joe Tucker learned 
to love the very ground on which Lucy stood. 
Nothing so pretty, so sweet and delicate had ever 
come near him before. His untamed heart was 
naturally warm and affectionate, and now it was 
stirred to its inmost depths. The passionate de- 
votion with which he worshipped his benefactress 
was a strange feeling to his wild, ignorant soul. 
It seemed to open a new world to him. Every 
visit showed Lucy more and more of the ardor 
of the poor fellow’s attachment, and every visit 
saddened her more and more as she felt her own 
deficiencies.. She had a cousciousness, dim at 





first, that this was the time to sow the seed of 
good in that untutored heart, and hers the hand 
to cast it—but she knew not how to doit. She 
thought how fluent aunt Tabitha would be in 
such a ease, but that was not exactly the fluency 
she wished for. 

For seven weeks Joe Tucker remained con- 
cealed in Mr. Holmes out-building. The excite- 
ment seemed to be lessened, and Lucy thought 
he might try to escape. She had just received 
her liberal quarterly allowance, and she gave 
him every cent of it. She disguised him with a 
complete suit of one of their working-men, and 
one night in October stood beside him for the 
last time. Poor Joe could not speak. He began 
several times ‘‘ Miss Lucy”——and then choked 
up. His sobs spoke for him. 

At last Lucy wiped away her streaming tears, 
and took his sun-burned hand in both hers. 
“Joe,” she said, ‘promise me that when you 
get to California, you will try, to the best of your 
knowledge and ability, to be a man—an honest 
and good man.” 

‘“*I do promise,” said Joe, ‘‘I swear it by God 
in heaven.” 

Lucy placed a small Bible in his hand, and in 
five minutes he was gone. 

The next morning she saw the doctor pass in 
a great hurry. Mr. Read was dying, they said. 
The brain fever, in which he had lain ever since 
the occurrence, seemed running to its close. 
Lucy thought of Joe and wept. The guilt of 
blood was really on his hand and conscience 
then. But at noon other tidings came. What 
had been thought the agony of death was but 
the lowest crisis of the fever, and now the sur- 
geon thought he might recover. 

He did recover, and on her father’s bosom 
Lucy confessed all that she had done for Joe 
Tueker. That father sat astonished, and then 
his eyes filled, and he clasped his daughter to his 
swelling heart, wondering that in the thoughtless 
child should have been hidden such capabilities 
of feeling and action. 

Aunt Tabitha might have preached to Lucy to 
the end of time, and produced no effect; but the 
impression of those midnight visits to the half 
ruined shed, where she had felt the want of in- 
ducements and hopes above this world, could not 
be effaced. It was made at a critical time in her 
life, just as childhood was taking its leave, and 
thus was she gently brought, to the scource of 
all help. She was as happy and as mirthful as 
ever—danced and sung just as much—went to 
none of her aunt Tabitha’s favorite anxious 
meetings—even declined ‘sitting under’ the 
‘revival preacher’—but even aunt Tabitha 
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could not question the sincerity of her Christian 
character, for truly her “light so shone that men 
saw her good works, and glorified her Father in 
heaven.” 

News, good news came from California. Lucy 
received a letter from Joe. He had learned to 
write for the purpose of writing to her. He had 
obtained a situation as porter in a store, and was 
sober and industrious. ‘‘I keep my promise, 
Miss Lucy,” he wrote. ‘I keep away from bad 
company, and try to learn something and be 
something—and its all for your sake.” 

And this was Lucy’s own work. At the turning 





point in Joe Tucker’s life her kindness had met 
him, and fixed the direction of his future course. 
How different it would have been had she shrunk 
from the poor outcast, and he had been given up 
to the law. True, Mr. Read had lived, and he 
would have suffered nothing but a short im- 
prisonment, but what would have been his pros- 
pects at his release? 

Lucy heard from him every few months—there 
was no change in him—he continued a useful 
and worthy member of society. Was she not 
fully justified for having stopped the course of 
justice? 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





How the fervid gush of feeling 
Swept heart-shadows all away, 
As around us twilight stealing 
Threw a gentle after-day! 
Fondly, dearly, silver-dearly, 
Comes her love tones gushing free— 
As she threw her soft white arms about us, 
As she said she could not live without us, 
You and me, Cora Lee. 


How it set my pulses throbbing 
When she said her love was mine: 
Yet you knew she was not robbing 
Thee of any that was thine! 
Dark eyes telling, what love welling, 
In their inner depths might be; 
- As she threw her soft white arms around us, 
As she said she lived not till she found us, 
Meaning us, Cora Lee! 





We saw the wild flowers twining 
Her bright brow as a bride, 
And we saw them light-like lining 
Before long her coffin’s side! 
Badly, slowly, bending lowly, 
How you told your grief to me! 
How you said your very heart was aching, 
Just as if you knew not mine was breaking— 
How thoughtless, Cora Lee! 





None ere had a sweeter sister, 
Nor none a lovelier bride! 
Oh! it is not strange we miss her, 
This angel from our side! 
Her form lightly, oh, how lightly 
Gliding to our arms I see; 
It is but a phantom to remind us 
That we too must leave this world behind us, 
You and I, Cora Lee! 





“THY WILL 


BE DONE.” 





BY MES. A. F. LAW. 





Tuy will be done! 


However devious be the paths we tread, 


Or faint the gleams of light around us shed; 

However fierce the conflicts we must wage— 

Be this our cry—this prayer each soul engage— 
Thy will be done, oh, God! 


Thy will be done! 
Though from our hearts be wrenched each earihly tie, 
And Hope’s fair plants beneath Time’s touch soon die; 
Though friends prove false, and rank deceit prevails, 
And Memory’s music turns to funeral wails— 

Thy will be done, oh, God! 





Thy will be done! 
Though strange, “past finding out,” may be the way 
Wise Providence doth lead us, day by day— 
“Father of Spirits” give us strength to bear 
Whate’er Thou send’st—e’en heaviest crush of care! 
Thy will be done, oh, God! 


Thy will be done! 
If this the language of our inner life, 
Come trials then! Come fiercest woe and strife! 
By Faith we’ll compass raging seas of doubt, 
And with clear voice—transcending storms—cry out 
Thy will be done, oh, God! 











A LEAF FROM A CARNATION. 





BY AN ELDER SISTER, 





Most flower lovers have their favorites among 
the multitude that enjoy the hospitality of the 
garden and conservatory. I am particularly fond 
of pinks, and my parterres and partiality include 
all kinds attainable to me, from the humble Dept- 
ford to the rich Carnation. In the division appro- 
priated to the latter, one thrives under my care, 
whose story it may not be amiss to relate while 
inhaling its perfume, though it be somewhat de- 
ficient in sentimentality or romance, ingredients 
commonly abounding in flowery narrations the 
world over. , 

There is in our neighborhood a shattered old 
house which is not always occupied, when at all 
by some poor family whose scanty means do not 
permit them to obtain any better shelter. It 
stands in a bleak and lonely spot, and the rough 
piece of ground around is scarcely distinguished 
by any attempt at culture or care, from the road- 
side separated from it by a ruinous fence. Its 
tenants often change—too often indeed for them 
to take any interest, or even make themselves 
tolerably comfortable in their transient abode. 
Altogether, it is as unhome-like and repulsive- 
looking a place, through its natural disadvan- 
tages, its neglect and abuse, as could be found 
in a day’s journey. 

Two years ago, there moved into the house 
from an adjoining town, a family which was 
below the grade even of its usual occupants. 
The father was a miserable inebriate, and the 
avails of his fitful labor, eked out as they 
were, sometimes by private, sometimes by public 
charity, could scarcely fill the measure of the 
needs of his numerous family. Inconveniently 
numerous it was, for there were eight children, 
and burdensome it must have been, for all of 
them were under twelve years of age. How 
could it be expected that the wife and mother 
would be tidy, active, and energetic? There are 
few women whose mental and physical constitu- 
tions are hardy enough to sustain them at their 
own level amid burdens and trials like hers—a 
fast increasing family, with none to aid her in 
its care, the countless ills of poverty, and, worse 
than all, an intemperate husband. 

Soon after the Griffins came into our vicinity, 
mention was made at a meeting of a sewing circle 
of the destitution of the family, particularly in 





respect to clothing, and, as our gains were often 
appropriated to the relief of such needs, two of 
the members were deputed to call and inquire 
more particularly into their wants. I was one 
of these, and, with my friend, repaired to the 
house the next day. A dirty faced urchin opened 
the door at our summons, and after staring at us 
@ minute without replying to our repeated in- 
quiries for his mother, ran back into the house. 
Presently a woman came forward, wearily carry- 
ing an infant on her hip, and asked us to walk 
in. Neglected and uncleanly in person, with a 
languid, dispirited, nay, hopeless look, she pre- 
pared us by her appearance for that of things 
within doors—for the disorder, squalidness, rags, 
poverty and filth conspicuous everywhere. The 
only indication I saw of an idea of cleanliness on 
her part, was an ill-directed attempt, when we 
had seated ourselves, to sweep up the hearth 
with a worn-out hemlock broom, which merely 
resulted in driving out a cloud of smoke and 
ashes from the fire-place. The children seemed 
sickly and stupid; the mother broken down and 
disheartened. There was evidently need enough 
for all we might have to bestow, and after ascer- 
taining that aid would be acceptable, and in- 
forming ourselves partly by observation, partly 
by inquiry, of their most pressing wants, we took 
leave. 

We found frequent occasion to repeat our visit. 
At one time, a protracted fit of intoxication in 
the father would reduce them to absolute lack 
of food; at another, sickness among the children 
would bring a fresh and varied demand for 
charity. I fear that we sometimes became weary 
in well-doing and were apt to complain, not only 
as we might of the intemperance of Griffin as 
imposing heavy burdens on us, but of the shift- 
liness of his wife. 

“She takes no care of anything,” said Mrs. 
Brown, a bustling personage who was ready to 
give, but kept a watchful eye on the fate of her 
bounty. ‘Nothing is half washed, or ever 
mended there; it is quite discouraging to try 
to assist them. The other day I saw her second 
girl out in the rain and mud with a muslin de 
laine dress on, which I made for her out of a 
good one my Amelia had outgrown, and oh! it 
was so defaced! I should never have known it 
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if it hadn’t been for the way I made the sleeves. 
And then, to think we are helping to support 
that brute of a husband in his idleness!” Alas! 
if charity was only awarded to the wholly de- 
serving, and discerning of its value, when would 
it be bestowed? The economist, I believe, like 
the poet, is “‘born, not made,” and ‘Nature had 
withheld the materials for this character from 
the luckless. Mrs. Griffin. She certainly evinced 
some gratitude when articles designed for the 
comfort of her family were presented her, but 
showed little eagerness in the acquisition of care 
for their preservation. 

At last, the owner of the wretched house the 
Griffins occupied warned them out. He had 
admitted them chiefiy because he had frequent 
occasion to employ day laborers, and expected 
to receive payment of his rent in the services 
of the father. But finding that his dissipated 
habits precluded any dependance on him, and 
fearful that his family might become an ex.pen- 
sive public charge, he gave them notice to leave. 
I had not heard of this, when one morning Mrs, 
Griffin, who was so far a model housewife, 
according to some people’s requirements, that 
she rarely quitted her own precincts, presented 
herself at our house. Her usual slovenly appear- 


ance was, if possible, heightened, anil her ordi- 
nary despairing look was mingled with a less 


passive expression of trouble. Gathering from 
her demeanor that something more than common 
had occurred, I inquired if her family were all 
well, 
**Yes, they are all about, thank you,” she 
replied, ‘‘but—we’ve got to move again.” 

‘Indeed! and how is that?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wathly (Worthly) says we must go 
away; he wants the house for somebody else. 
I don’t know, I’m sure, where we are to go. 
There’s no chance round here, and my man is 
gone way over to B——- to see if he can get a 
place. I’m dreadful sorry to leave, for I never 
expect to have so comfortable a place again, and 
the folks have been very kind to us.” 

Somewhat surprised to hear her regret leaving 
her miserable shelter, I endeavored to console 
her by representing that she would scarcely lose 
anything by a change in this respect. 

“*P’ve lived in more wuss houses than better 
ones than this,” she answered, ‘‘and it’s hard 
work to get along with two or three families 
under the same roof when there’s children. 
‘‘But,” continued she, rather more calmly, 
‘‘we’ve always had to keep moving about from 
place to place, and I’ve given up the hope of 
ever having a steady home. Years ago, when 
we hadn’t much family, I used to try to persuade 





my man to go out West, where land was cheap, 
and settle. We might have done so then, and 
had a good farm of our own by this time, if——” 

Here a sudden recollection of the habits of 
her husband, so fatal to thrift anywhere, seemed 
to check her. 

**T was brought up on a farm,” she resumed, 
after a pause, ‘‘and we always had a plenty of 
breadstuff of our own raising. Then my father 
kept cows, and we had milk, and butter, and 
cheese to use just as we were a mind to. I often 
think of the good bowls of bread and milk I used 
to have when I was a girl, and wish I had some 
for my children.’ We had a beautiful garden 
too—with all kinds of sass that grows, and then 
my mother’s posies—there, that makes me think 
of my arrant——” 

Stepping forward, she lowered the corners 
of her apron, which, during her unusual fit 
of loquacity, I had observed she held tightly 
grasped in one hand, and displayed a fine car- 
nation pink root. It had evidently been removed 
from its bed with care, precaution having been 
taken to retain a large quantity of earth around 
it. As she stood there holding her apron extended 
with its burden, I was irresistibly reminded of 
the current representations of nymphs bearing 
offerings of flowers or fruit in their drapery. 

“I’ve got a pink root here,” said she, ‘it 
come from a little slip that a lady give me where 
we lived last. I brought it with me, and sot it 
out ina corner of the ’tater patch, and took as 
good care of it as I could, hoping to see it bloom 
sometime or other, for I always loved flowers, 
though I hardly ever see or have any. But I 
can’t carry it away, for most likely I shan’t have 
any place to put it, and I don’t want to leave it 
there for the cattle to trample down. So I’ve 
brought it over to you, if you'll accept of it, and 
give it room in your garden. It’s the beauti- 
fullest pink I ever saw when it’s in bloom.” 

Was this not a lesson for me, and for those 
who might have been hastily tempted to con- 
demu and despise this woman in her low estate? 
I looked mentally back, and saw her, through 
long years, chained to unrelenting toil, which 
could not provide for the morrow, but merely 
meet the urgent call of the day. I thought of 
her endurance of want of every kind—of her 
deprivation of almost all that could minister to 
or gratify the taste, of which she was plainly 
not destitute. The love of the beautiful, so hope- 
lessly banished from her house, had taken refuge 
in this solitary promise of a flower, unfolding 
itself amid the surrounding weeds and neglect. 
And then, when necessity required her to part 
with this little reserve made to a taste fostered 
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in childhood, how uncomplainingly was the sacri- 
fice borne! Had I submitted as well to the loss, 
temporary and trivial to me, of a gratification of 
this kind, while this was all to her? 

I led the way to the garden, and to that part 
of it which is occupied by flowers of this kind. 
‘‘Your pink I will place here,” said I, “among 
mine, and I will keep it for you. Remember it 
is yours whenever you claim it, or one as good. 
And now will you go to the other side of the 
garden and see the earlier flowers?” 

She hesitated a moment only. ‘‘I should like 
to see them, but I don’t dare to stop any longer, 
for I’ve left the children alone.” So placing the 
pink root carefully by the spot pointed out for 
it, she shook the loose earth from her apron, 





passed out of the gate, bade me good morning, 
and turned toward home. A few days after the 
family removed to a town a dozen miles distant, 
and I have not seen her since. 

But her carnation lives, and unfolds its richly 
tinted and perfumed flowers to the warm breath 
of summer, though she who reared it so carefully 
sees it not. There—I know of an acquaintance 
who is going that way to-morrow, and I will 
send her a bouquet with some of its choicest 
flowers. Mrs. , my messenger, will laugh 
at the ill-chosen gift, and probably hint that a 
bundle of factory cloth would be more to the 
purpose. But is that perfect charity which pro- 
vides for the wants of the body alone, and disre- 
gards other and perhaps as keenly felt needs? 





THE EVE 


OF DAY. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Ox! lovely, lovely is the Morn, 

When light comes forth and gilds the sky, 
Sure, no one then can feel forlorn, 

Or heave one single, hopeless sigh, 
While birds awake, and joy is born, 
And earth is filled with melody. 

Yet, when the Eve of Day appears, 
Though Nature sheds her silent tears, 
And closely veils her beauteous face, 
In sleep she doth mankind embrace, 
And places stars above his head 

To keep their watch till Night had fled. 


Oh, dark and dismal is the Night— 
An emblem of the angel Death, 





Who steals our treasures from our sight, 
And takes away the living breath! 
But then, like Death, it comes in love— 

The Eve of Day—like gentle dove— 
And to us all gives welcome rest, 
While we may sleep supremely blest! 
Then, when fair Morning comes in light, 
To banish dreams and dismal Night, 
Our eyes look forth on blessings new, 
Which earth affords our eager view, 
And we arise to joy and bliss; 

Like life from death this happiness; 
And well may we with songs most gay, 
Greet this kind guest, the Eve of Day. 





WILT THOU MEET 


ME? 


BY L. N. BURDIOCK. 


Meer me, love, beneath the willow, 
At the stilly hour 

When the gay-plumed birds are seeking 
Each their leafy bower; 

And I will a love-tale tell thee, 
If thou’lt grant my prayer, 

And to-night it must be told, love— 
Wilt thou meet me there? 


Meet me, love, beneath the willow, 
In the calm twilight, 

When the stars in silent beauty, 
Deck the brow of night, 





And in accents low I'll whisper 
Tales of earnest love— 

Love as pnre as bless the angels 
In their home above! 


Meet me, love, beneath the willow, 
In the shady dell, 

Where the streamlet ripples onward, 
And to thee I’ll tell 

How the heart within this bosom 
Longs with thee to share 

All life’s joys and sorrows—say, love, 
Wilt thou meet me there? 








ALEXANDRINE AND HER LOVER; 
OR, A PASSAGE IN MY HISTORY. 





BY MARY ANN PARKER. 





CHAPTER I. 


A GREAT sorrow had come upon me; a sorrow 
that blasted every hope of happiness, shut out 
every gleam of consolation. It left me no re- 
fuge, save in religion, and even that seemed for 
a time but a miserable sanctuary; my prayers 
for strength and submission availed little in the 
first deep bitterness of grief. 

That bitterness passed away, and the future 
lay before me; not glowing with bliss, as hope 
had once foretold it, nor wild with anguish, as 
despair had threatened that it should be, but 
cold, dreary, and purposeless. The love of father 
and of friends was all too poor to warm or cheer 
it; even the love of God, I thought, would hardly 
suffice. 

Some trials are of evident benefit; we feel that 
we have come forth from them, stronger, wiser, 
purer than before; but trials such as mine teach 
no wisdom save suspicion; impart ‘no strength 
but coldness and indifference. They wring the 
soul with all the agony of conflict, and leave it 
without the victory at last. It is hard to see the 
use or necessity of such sufferings, yet that they 
have both we cannot doubt. 

After some weeks of vain repining I began to 
see and acknowledge this truth. It was a great 
comfort to me, but it was likewise a reproach. 
I felt that the affliction had not been rightly 
borne; sitting amid the ruins of my own happi- 
ness, I had selfishly forgotten the happiness of 
others. This, I resolved, should be so no longer; 
if I could not be gay and light-hearted, I would 
at least be cheerful; my dejection should no 
longer cast a gloom over the spirits of that kind 
father, who was now my dearest, as he had 
always been my truest, friend. I found it very 
difficult to keep this resolve; sadness and for- 
lornness seemed my natural state, and the effort 
for a better frame of mind was painful in the 
extreme. I might, indeed, have given up the 
struggle, had not a circumstance, trifling in 
itself, important in its results, come to my aid. 

It was a mild afternoon in February; the 
early part of the day had been glad with sun- 
shine and blue sky, but now, toward four o’clock, 





the brightness had vanished, and grey clouds hid 
the beaming azure. All nature wore that dreary, 
uncomfortable look peculiar to a “thaw’—water 
dropped ceaselessly from the eaves, and the melt- 
ing snow offered but a treacherous footing. I 
sat by the window, drawing mentally all sorts of 
gloomy comparisons between the altered aspect of 
things without, and the sad change in my own ex- 
istence. A ring at the door-bell very opportunely 
aroused me from these unprofitable musings. 
Looking from behind the curtain I recognized 
the postman. 

“‘A letter for me?’ I asked, as Betsey, who 
had answered the summons, came into the room. 

‘“*No, Miss Anne, it is for. your father; shall I 
put it on the mantel-piece?” 

“Give it to me, if you please; ah, it is from 
New Haven. What correspondent can father 
have there, I wonder.” I examined the delicate 
little epistle without satisfying my curiosity; the 
graceful character of the address, and the dainty 
seal, gave no clue to the writer, except that she 
was a lady. 

The mind worn-out by sorrow gladly seizes on 
the veriest trifle that interrupts its monotony of 
endurance, and I grew interested, excited even, 
about a letter which I should not have noticed a 
few months before. I handed it to my father as 
soon as he came in, and watched his countenance 
while he read—he laid it down with an air of 
great dissatisfaction. 

‘«Who is your unknown correspondent?” I 
inquired. ‘I have been very curious about her 
ever since the letter arrived, and was quite 
tempted to break the seal, and see for myself 
who she was, and why she wrote.” 

‘You would not have found anything very 
agreeable to reward you—it is from Mrs. Hamil- 
ton.” . 

“My aunt Julia! How does it happen that 


she writes to you at this late day?” 

‘Because she has need of me, my dear; she 
would never have done it otherwise, you may be 
sure.” 

Mrs. Hamilton, I may as well state, was my 
mother’s half-sister. She had been very gay and 
fashionable as a girl, and was married, early in 
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life, to a young officer of large fortune, There 
was a considerable difference of age, and very 
little congeniality of taste between my mother 
and herself, and when the former was united to 
a country gentleman of quiet habits, their inter- 
course became merely occasional, and not very 
gratifying to either party. Mrs. Hamilton, living 
for pleasure and excitement, found the country 
insufferably dull; my mother, accustomed to a 
round of duties and enjoyments tranquil as the 
stillness of a Sabbath day, was quite unfitted for 
her sister’s worldly circle. Their visits became 
rarer and more rare, and were at last replaced 
by a lagging correspondence. After my mother’s 
death, Mrs. Hamilton ceased to concern herself 
about us, and for five or six years we had heard 
nothing from her directly. The papers informed 
us of her husband’s decease, and from mutual 
friends we learned that after six or eight months 
of ‘‘mourning” she had returned to society. Her 
daughter and only child, was reported to be a 
marvel of beauty and accomplishments. 

The letter which my father now gave me to 
peruse was of no slight interest tous both. Mrs. 
Hamilton, it appeared, had been living very ex- 
pensively, and had drawn largely on her fortune 
—so much so, indeed, that she had begun to 
meditate upon retirement and economy for a 
season. Her daughter’s health, too, was much 
impaired, and the physicians recommended coun- 
try air and exercise as indispensible for its resto- 
ration. She had, therefore, engaged a small house 
in the vicinity of New Haven, and was in the 
midst of preparations for a removal thither, when 
she received intelligence of the most startling 
nature. Mr. Armytage, the executor of her 
husband’s estate, and likewise her daughter’s 
guardian, was deeply involved in the various 
speculations of the day; not content with risking 
his own means, he appropriated the funds of the 
Hamilton property to his use. For a time he 
was successful—then fortune turned against him. 
He was ruined, and through his imprudence the 
Hamiltons were at once reduged to poverty. Such 
was the account contained in my aunt’s letter. 

‘S[ have written thus freely to you, my dear 
brother,” she said, ‘because I need advice, and 
you are the only one from whom I have a right 
to ask it. I hope you will soon respond, and 
give us your counsel and sympathy. Poor Alex- 
andrine is quite overcome; she was very delicate 
before, and the shock was too much for her. She 
has been confined to her room for more than a 
week, and the doctor says her case looks un- 
favorable, God help me if I am to lose my child 
with all the rest.” 

“How sorry I am for them,” I said, laying } 
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down the letter. ‘It must be such a change 
for my cousin, beautiful and admired as she has 
been. What can we do to help them, I wonder?” 

‘There is no need of any wonder about the 
matter,” replied my father; ‘‘I can write to Mrs. 
Hamilton to-morrow, and inform her that I have 
transferred a certain number of thousands of my 
state stocks to her name, and that I hope she 
will not suffer her own or her daughter’s mind 
to be troubled about pecuniary matters. Then 
I can express my regret for her loss, and hope 
that Alexandrine is recovering. . That will bea 
letter after her own heart.” 

‘**Indeed, I do not know why you should say 
so.”’ 

““Of course you don’t; you would send three 
or four pages of sentiment and sympathy, and 
expect her to feel very much gratified with it. 
You have not seen much of the world yet, Anne; 
depend upon it Mrs. Hamilton will prize my half 
dozen lines far more than your well-filled sheet. 
What does she mean by asking my advice? Why 
to ask my assistance, to be sure, though she has 
too much pride, or delicacy, I suppose you would 
call it, to say so openly. My advice! yes, it will 
be very gladly taken if it comes in the shape I 
mentioned; the only question is, whether I shall 
choose .to give it.” 

‘<I do not think there is any question about 
the matter—nor do you,” I answered, looking at 
his smiling face. ‘‘You are rich, dear father, 
and what is money good for, if it does not make 
some one happy. You can spare enough for my 
aunt, and have more than abundance left; we do 
not need much, we two alone.” 

“And how will it be when we take a new 
partner into the firm,” said my father, in a voice 
which he strove to render jocular—‘‘ when I have 
bridal expenses to pay, and a house to furnish, 
and who knows what else to do?” 

«+ It will mever be needed for me,” I answered 
him. 

«¢ You must not be romantic, darling; you must 
not renounce the whole sex because you have 
found one man unworthy. I know you have suf- 
fered—I have seen it, though I said nothing. In 
truth, I did not know what it would be best to 
say. Oh, Anne, if your mother had lived, what 
a comfort and support she would have been to 
you in this trial! She would not have stood 
aloof, waiting for the result, as I have done,” 

“Do not speak of it, dear father; I knew you 
felt for me and with me. But how about my 
aunt and Alexandrine?” 

** What a persevering little thing you are, my 
child! Well, I must promise to help them, I 
suppose, if only to get rid of your importunity.”’ 
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“That is right—I was sure you meant to do 
it—and now let me tell you the best way to 
manage the business. 
these relatives—I ought to know more. My 
cousin is ill—she needs attention. Let me go 
to them; I can relieve my aunt, and be of service 
to Alexandrine. It will be a good thing for me, 
too; will divert my thoughts and give me occu- 
tion. Here everything calls up the past. You 
must write to Mrs. Hamilton, offering what 
assistance you please, and mentioning my plan. 
I am sure I can be useful to them; you know I 
am a pretty good nurse.” 

“Yes,” said my father, after some reflection, 
** you can go, but it seems a poor way of raising 
your spirits. Had you not better wait till the 
weather is settled, and then let me take you to 
Niagara — Saratoga — Newport—anywhere, and 
enjoy yourself? You shake your head; very 
well, my dear, just as you please. I only wish 
to see you contented.” 

After some further conversation about the 
matter, we separated for the night. I went to 
bed in a happier mood than I had known for 
weeks. I felt much interest in my cousin, and 
a great desire to see her. What was she like? 
‘was she so very beautiful? how should we suit 
each other? were questions I asked myself again 
and again. I fell asleep in the midst of projects 
for enlivening her sick-room,. and making ‘her 
time pass pleasantly. 

On the morrow, my father wrote, as we had 
agreed—an answer to his letter soon arrived. 
Mrs. Hamilton was overflowing with gratitude 
for her ‘‘dear brother’s” kindness, and would be 
delighted to receive ‘‘dear Anne.” ‘Could she 
not come on immediately?” So, after a few 
needful preparations, I took leave of my father, 
and set out upon my journey. The close of the 
second day found me at the place of destination; 
a sufficiently neat, though small and unpretend- 
ing house on the outskirts of New Haven. Mrs. 
Hamilton met me with great cordiality, and I 
felt at ease with her in a moment. She removed 
my travelling gear, installed me in a large chair 
near the fire, and insisted that I should have tea 
at once. 

“Can I not see my cousin first?” I asked. 

**By no means,” she answered, with a smile; 
‘wait till you are thoroughly warmed and com- 
fortable. It would be cruel to take you from 
the fire after such a long, cold journey. I will 


have the tray brought up immediately, and we 
will take tea together.” 

We took it close to the glowing hearth, whose 
warmth and brightness were grateful indeed on 
such a chilly night. My aunt was very talkative, 


‘and ‘I thought very agreeable. 


I know very little of 
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She was hand- 
some, too, though long past the age at which 
American women in general lose their good looks, 
She was tall and finely-shaped—her black hair 
untouched by time; she had dark eyes, and a 
very pleasant smile. ‘So far,” thought I, *‘’tis 
a delightful disappointment—I did not expect to 
like my aunt at all. How will it be with Alex- 
andrine?” 

Tea over, we went up stairs to her room. She 
was lying on a kind of low couch, from which 
she partly rose to greet me. As she held out 
her hand, and spoke a few words of welcome 
in @ musical voice, I thought her the loveliest 
person I had ever seen, She was quite thin, and 
extremely pale, but there was nothing attenu- 
ated or worn in her appearance; illness had 
Spiritualized not impaired her beauty. She was 
a little creature—standing at my side her head 
would hardly have reached my shoulder—her 
hand, and the foot that peeped from beneath 
her white dressing-gown were small as those of 
a child. Her hair and eyes were of a light 
brown—her forehead not high, but broad and 
white—her every feature exquisitely formed; 
nothing could be more beautiful than the curve 
of her calm lips, and the long sweep of her eye- 
lashes. An indescribable air of grace and re- 
finement seemed natural to her, and I felt myself 
growing plainer and more awkward every mo- 
ment; the contrast between us was so visible. 
During the evening I was much surprised and 
pained to see that my cousin’s manner to her 
mother was peevish and undutiful; all her kind 
inquiries and tender care seemed to be regarded 
as officiousness, while a slight and unavoidable 
delay in the preparation of some cooling draught 
was harshly reprimanded. Mrs. Hamilton did 
not appear to notice the rudeness, but when I 
bade good night, and was about to seek my own 
room, she whispered to me, ‘‘You must not think 
anything of Allie’s behavior this evening; she is 
very much fatigued. When she is well no one 
can have a sweeter disposition.” So I excused 
my cousin as her mother had done. 

I found this not quite so easy when, after the 
first restraint wore off, the peevishness was ex- 
ercised toward me in person; when I was told to 
do this or that in authoritative tones, and sharply 
reproved if the service or the manner in which it 
was rendered failed to please. More than once 
a hasty answer rose to my lips; but I checked 
it, and remembering that Alexandrine was very 
ill, determined not to notice, even in my own 
mind, the little ebullitions of her temper. This 
plan succeeded perfectly, and I soon thought no 
more of her caprices than we do of the occasional 
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fretfulness of a lovely child. Then she was very 
sweet at times; very gentle and affectionate— 
how I wished the mood could be perpetual! 

Alexandrine’s room, where most of my time 
was spent, had a very cheerful, pleasant air; 
you would not have taken it for the abode of an 
invalid by any means. There was no stand, 
covered with vials, near the bedside; no tumbler 
full of nauseas draught upon the window-sill. 
Alexandrine detested such things, and when the 
medicine had been administered, she ordered 
that all traces of it should be instantly removed. 
Nor was the room darkened, as is so often the 
case; the windows were shaded only by light 
draperies of muslin, which let in the sunlight 
freely through their transparent folds. In the 
centre of the apartment stood a large table, 
loaded with books and engravings, while the 
piano occupied a recess at the end of the mantel. 
When Alexandrine was able to bear the noise 
her canaries were brought in, and their clear 
warble seemed like a renewed song of cheerful- 
ness and hope. 

My cousin’s case, though one of serious dan- 
ger, was by no means hopeless. She was able to 
listen while I read, and to converse occasionally ; 
her taste was exquisite, and she was gratified 
when I appealed to her advice about my drawing 
or embroidery—thus reading, conversation, and 
sketching formed my chief employments, engaged 
my best attention. 

Was I happy in this quiet life? No, I cannot 
say that exactly. The grass, trampled by rude 
feet, does not spring up erect as ever where the 
heavy step has passed; the heart crushed as 
mine had been cannot regain its early gladness. 
But I was serene and content, feeling myself 
useful and affectionately regarded; and happi- 
ness more vivid than this I did not expect to 
enjoy upon earth. 

Some weeks had passed since my arrival at 
Mrs. Hamilton’s, when I sat one evening by the 
fireside, thinking of home and of my father. I 
pictured to myself what he was doing at that 
moment—sitting, doubtless, in the back parlor, 
with the stand drawn to the fire, and the evening 
paper airing on a chair back nearat hand. Per- 
haps as he waited thoughts of his child came 
over him, and he wished me there again; I 
wished it, too, and grew quite tender over the 
scene my fancy had created. 

There was a ring at the door—a sound very 
unusual in that quiet house. Alexandrine roused 
herself from the sofa, where she had lain in sleep 
or meditation for the last half hour; I threw fresh 
coal upon the fire and lighted the tall wax tapers 
on the mantel-piece; while thus occupied I heard 





the hall-door close, and a moment after a man 
passed down the gravel-walk and through the 
little gate. My aunt came in presently in ex- 
cellent spirits. 

«Who has called, do you think?” she said, in 
an animated voice. ‘A great friend of yours, 
Alexandrine.” ; 

“TI don’t know,” replied her daughter, lan- 
guidly; «‘Mr. Arnold, perhaps.” 

**Not at all—but I won’t keep you in suspense 
—it was Mr. Layton.” 

«Indeed !” cried Alexandrine, with a brighten- 
ing face; “why did you not ask him to come up 
and see me, mamma?” 

‘‘He was in great haste, and would not even 
sit down. He has been absent a month, attend- 
ing to his sick father, which accounts for his not 
having called on us before. He heard of your 
illness while he was away, and stopped here on 
his return home. To-morrow he is coming to 
make a visit to you, in particular.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Alexandrine; ‘it will 
be pleasant to see some one again. To think,” 
she added, bitterly, ‘that we should be driven 
to that! glad to see just one of the old faces!” 

‘Really, Allie,” I observed, “‘you pay me a 
poor compliment—as if J were not ‘some one!’ 
And you are lonely, too, it seems; now I had 
flattered myself that we were getting on very’ 
cosily and comfortably together, and it troubled 
me to find out the true state of the case.” 

“Tt should not, Anne,” she replied, very’ 
gently; “I am grateful to you, and like exceed~ 
ingly to have you with me. But suppose your- 
self in my place. While you are rich, and well, 
and happy, you are surrounded by friends. 
Suddenly there is a change. You are poor, 
and sick and sorrowful; you need sympathy 
and companionship, but nobody comes near you. 
Not one of all the kind people who praised, and 
admired, and professed to love you, ever crosses 
your threshold. Do you not think you would be 
glad to find that there was one person who liked 
you for yourself alone?” i 

“Certainly, Allie; you are quite right. And 
it is to be hoped,” I added, rather mischievously, 
‘that you will value Mr. Layton’s constancy as 
it deserves.” Alexandrine looked vexed, and her 
mother signed to me to say no more. 

“It is rather an awkward subject,” she said, 
as we took our tea together in the front base- 
ment. ‘I don’t mind telling you about it, as 
you are a relation, but it is quite a secret. We 
spent some weeks here last summer with Mrs. 
Arnold—not in this part of the town though— 
she has a splendid residence in W—— Place, 
and, by the way, I think she might have called 
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before now. Mr. Layton is the pastor of St. 
Luke’s, where Mrs. Arnold has a pew; Alex- 
andrine and he became acquainted, and liked 
each other very much; in fact, (I can say it to 
you, my dear,) he fell in love with her. He was 
very often at the house, and I grew uneasy 
about it. 

** Alexandrine,” I said to her one day, ‘do 
you intend to marry Mr. Layton? She blushed 
and said he had never asked her to do it yet. 
But he will, I am sure of it,” said I, ‘‘and then 
what will you tell him? She would not give me 
any answer but laughed, and said there was time 
enough yet to think of that, and that the morrow 
must take care of itself. At last I spoke to her 
very seriously, and asked if she really thought 
of settling down as a clergyman’s wife after all 
her gaiety and conquests? ‘No,’ she said, ‘never; 
it was absurd to think of such a thing.’ Then 
I told her plainly that it was very wrong to 
encourage the young man as she did, but she 
said Mr. Layton was too sensible to think of 
marrying a giddy girl like her, and he was an 
agreeable man, and it would be too bad to give 
up his society just for a mere notion of mine. I 
knew better—I knew he loved her all the time, 
and I think she knew it too.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, aunt Julia,” I exclaimed; 
‘¢ Alexandrine is not so heartless.” 

‘““Why it was not heartlessness exactly; you 
see she liked him, and could not bear to give him 
up; I don’t much wonder at it, for the young 
men at Mrs. Arnold’s were e@ dull set enough. 
So they used to be together a great deal—Alex- 
andrine would sing for him, and he read to her, 
and they played chess, and had very pleasant 
times. I always stayed in the room as much as 
possible, for I wanted to prevent an explanation; 
to tell the truth, my dear, I was a little afraid 
of the result. When a girl’s feelings are inte- 
rested impracticable things grow easy, and ‘love 
in a cottage’ looks very well at a distance. But, 
in spite of all my care, he found an opportunity, 
and Alexandrine was obliged to tell him that 
she should always esteem him as a friend—but 
nothing more.” 

‘“«Indeed!” was my inward and indignant com- 
ment. ‘Here are some new lights on character 
truly. Alexandrine encourages a man whom she 
intends to refuse, and her mother tells me of it 
With the utmost coolness—oh, Allie, I am sorry 
tg hear this of you!” 

**T never could make out Mr. Layton’s reasons 
for behaving as he did,” aunt Julia continued, 
placidly, unaware of my disapprobation; ‘‘her 
refusal did not seem to affect him in the least. 
He kept on coming to the house just as before— 





and to-morrow he will be here solely on her 
account. Sometimes I have thought it was 
pride, and that he was determined to let us see 
that the rejection did not trouble him so greatly, 
after all.” 

‘That would be a strange pride indeed for a 
clergyman,” I said, and I thought ‘‘it is far more 
likely that he comes here because he still loves 
Alexandrine, and hopes to win her.” 

When we went up stairs my cousin was in a 
very gracious humor; gentle and cheerful, she 
appeared more than ever lovely. But I could 
not admire her as before; a feeling of distrust, 
almost of aversion, filled me at the remembrance 
of her conduct. It was impossible to be with 
her long, however, and resist the influence of 
her sweetness and beauty; ere the evening was 
half over I found myself framing excuses for 
her, and trying to justify her behavior. I could 
not succeed very well in the attempt, and so, 
unwilling to dislike or blame her, dropped the 
subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


I exprecrep Mr. Layton’s visit with some 
curiosity, partly because I was interested in the 
person who had so nearly won my cousin, partly 
because Mrs. Hamilton’s account had led me to 
form a picture of him in my own mind, and I 
wished to observe how it corresponded with the 
original. As accompanied by my aunt he entered 
the room, and gracefully renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Alexandrine, I was agreeably im- 
pressed by his appearance. He was tall, and 
rather slight, though not conspicuously so— 
gentlemanly-looking and well-dressed, but alto- 
gether free from that air of exquisitism which I 
so dislike in a clergyman, and which is rarely to 
be noticed, it seems to me, except in those who 
give more time and thought to their attire than 
is quite becoming in the followers of Christ. So 
much for figure; his face was not handsome, but 
it was intelligent, intellectual even, and had be- 
sides an expression of purity and goodness, so 
that on seeing him you would feel in your heart 
—as I did in mine—that here was a man in whom 
you might confide implicitly, and who would never 
wrong your trust. 

Alexandrine’s cool and tranquil manner wa- 
vered a little when this old friend, this once 
lover addressed her. A blush rose to her clear 
cheek, and she looked at the floor instead of the 
face of her visitor; but soon this was over, and 
she regained her habitual self-possession. And 
then how lovely she was! how well she talked, 
and how animatedly! it was easy to see how, & 
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year before, in the full bloom of health and 
beauty, she had captivated the heart and imagi- 
nation of the young clergyman. I watched him 
narrowly as they conversed, wondering within 
myself what were his feelings at meeting her 
thus, altered by illness, ruined in fortune, attain- 
able, in the eyes of the world, by those of hum- 
bler pretensions than his own. Would he hail 
the change with joy, and now, when there was 
no chance of rivalry, press the suit which she 
had rejected in more brilliant days? Or had the 
feeling which could induce him to forego pride 
and forget humiliation long since died out in his 
heart. His manner gave no clue to his thoughts; 
it was easy, kind, fatherly, I would have said, did 
not his age render the expression ridiculous. 
Certainly there was about him neither the air of 
a disappointed, nor of a hopeful lover. 

He said very little to me, directing his con- 
versation mainly to Alexandrine; that was very 
natural, I thought, and seeing how friendly they 
were together, and how pleased in each other’s 
company, I began to build in the air numerous 
fine castles, which I believed they might one day 
inhabit. 

When he left us, Alexandrine lay down on her 
sofa and turned her face to the wall; there was 
no sob, nor sound of grief, yet I felt certain that 
the face, so bright and happy a few minutes 
before, was now bathed in tears of bitter sorrow. 
But that to my mind was little matter—for by- 
and-by, when through suffering she had been 
purified, she would yet, I hoped and trusted, 
taste the full blessedness of that love over whose 
loss she now mourned. 

* s x oa * * x 

Days and weeks went by; the storms of early 
spring gave place to the sunshine of May, and 
still Alexandrine lingered in her sick-room.- 
There had been very little change since I first 
came to nurse her—nothing to alarm us. She 
was a little weaker—did not sit up quite as long 
—complained more frequently of weariness—but 
that was all. We still hoped much for her ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Mr. Layton, in the meantime, visited us very 
often; scarcely a day passed without him. Occa- 
sionally he brought a new book and read awhile 
for us—since the weather had grown milder and 
the flowers ventured to look out, he rarely came 
without a bunch of violets or anemones gathered 
in his country walks. Alexandrine was very 
fond of flowers, as of everything graceful and 
beautiful; so it was very natural that she should 
wish to have these little woodland blossoms 
always near her lying on her pillow, or clasped 
in her thin fingers, or placed in water on the 





stand, where she could see them from her 
bed. 

The influence of Mr. Layton’s frequent pre- 
sence had been very beneficial to my cousin. 
From the time of his first call I think she had 
striven to be milder and less exacting than 
before. But a fretful mood long indulged is not 
easily overcome, and once, when Mr. Layton was 
present, she spoke to me in the old dictatorial, 
fault-finding way. What a look he gave her 
then—so full of surprise and rebuke! She 
quailed under ityher eyes dropped, her cheeks 
burned with shame—truly, I pitied her from my 
heart, and thought much more of her distress 
than of what had brought it upon her. I was 
frightened lest he should go on to expostulate 
with her, but he probably saw that there was 
no need and forebore remark. I do not think 
Alexandrine ever spoke a harsh word to her 
mother or myself after that day. Whether it 
were salutary shame or a better feeling that kept 
her from it I cannot venture to say. 

It was not long before Mr. Layton spoke openly 
to my dear cousin of her condition—not with- 
holding hope, but telling her of her great danger, 
and urging her to prepare for the worst. I won- 
dered at his boldness when he went on to speak 
of her duty to God, and of the necessity of turn- 
ing to Him while mind and strength were left 
her. Very often I had wished to speak to Alex- 
andrine of that eternity which concerns us so 
nearly; often had I tried to introduce the sub- 
ject, but a certain cool, defiant manner which 
she invariably assumed silenced me at once. She 
would fain have put on the same manner toward 
the young clergyman, but her coldness melted 
away before his earnest, affectionate entreaties, 
and I believe she joined sincercly in his prayer 
that she might, living or dying, devote herself to 
Him who can alone suffice for our happiness. 

After this a gradual change was visible in her 
—she sometimes asked me to read God’s word 
aloud, and I often saw her praying fervently 
when she thought herself unnoticed. No person, 
unless it be one who has watched by the sick bed 
of some dear friend unreconciled to heaven, can 
realize my joy when I knew that Alexandrine 
had made her peace with God, and that, in the 
worst event of her illness, we had only the tem- 
porary pangs of death to dread for her. Even 
her mother, worldly as she had always seemed, 
shed tears of gratitude when she heard this 
blessed news. 

I think that no one in Alexandrine’s situation 
could have a kinder or more judicious adviser 
than Mr. Layton proved to be. He met so well 
the many difficulties of her case—sympathized 
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so fully in her doubts and fears—so tenderly 
encouraged her to trust in the Divine Merey. 
Then as her views became clearer, and her 
hopes stronger he admonished her wisely, and 
endeavored to give her an elevated ideal of the 
Christian life. My own weak purposes of good 
were many a time strengthened as I listened to 
him. 
One thing surprised me not a little in the in- 
tercourse of these two; that in ali. their unre- 
served communication no reference was ever 
made to the past, unless in. the most casual 
manner. If I had not known of their previous 
acquaintance, I should never have guessed it 
from anything that they said. One day, how- 
ever, a slight remark called forth a reference to 
their former knowledge of each other which I 
thought not very flattering, hardly courteous on 
the part of Mr. Layton. He had been reading 
Thanatopsis for us; he read beautifully, and the 
last lines fell upon my ear like a strain of solemn, 
yet cheerful music. 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each must take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

He closed the book and turned to Alexandrine, 
who was looking very serious—thinking, perhaps, 
how soon that summons might come for her. To 
draw her from the melancholy mood into which 
she was falling he began to talk of poetry in 
general, and of American poetry in particular, 
till she became interested and threw off her fore- 
bodings. 

‘We have two poets,” he remarked, ‘‘whose 
genius places them in the first rank, and it is a 
little singular that the works of both are cha- 
racterized by the same spirit—a beafitiful repose 
informing and pervading the whole.” 

“You mean Bryant and Longfellow?” I said, 
“and yet their writings are totally dissimilar.” 

‘*True—Longfellow’s have the repose of a 
statue, which art has perfected to the most har- 
monious beauty—Bryant’s the repose of nature 
on @ summer morning, such as we have often seen 
when the air is full of the song of birds and the 
murmur of the wind, and the whole world is in- 
stinct with life—but such a calm, serene life that 
it seems the holiest quiet.” 

“Which do you prefer?’ I asked. 

‘Nature for me above everything—and you, 
Miss Hamilton?” 

“Judge for yourself,” she answered, smiling. 





Mr. Layton was embarrassed. ‘‘From what I 
knew of you in past times,” he said, ‘‘I should 
say you valued art the more highly; yes, I really 
think you had very little taste for nature, au 
naturel, if I may express myself so awkwardly. 
A fine piece of landscape gardening would have 
pleased you better than any ‘unimproved’ pros- 
pect, however beautiful.” 

“You give me credit for a contracted view of 
things in good earnest,” said Alexandrine, seem- 
ingly annoyed. 

‘Those who have been like you,” he answered, 
gravely, ‘‘in the world and of the world from their 
infancy, must find their vision sadly limited.” 

“T am not near-sighted,” said Alexandrine, 
shortly; “you refer to mental, or perhaps to 
moral vision.” 

“Yes, to be candid, I do—surely you must 
have found it so, Alexandrine,” he replied, call- 
ing her for the first time by her name. ‘Your 
views of life, of daty, of truth were very con- 
tracted, a year ago, compared with what they 
now are, I presume? I did not intend to give 
you a lecture when asking which of our two 
great poets you preferred—still, where a choice 
was to be made, I could hardly doubt on which 
side your sympathies would be. For in you art 
always took the precedence, and much as you 
owed to nature, you paid all your devotions at 
the shrine of her younger sister.” 

“Perhaps you misunderstood me then and 
now,” said my cousin, quietly; ‘‘at any rate, I 
like Bryant better than Longfellow, and sympa- 
thize more fully with him. You must go to Anne 
there for a devotee of art—she thinks the author 
of the ‘Balm of Life’ has hardly his peer in Eng- 
lish poetry.” 

I felt heartily ashamed as she spoke thus, well 
knowing that nature, and that of a very uncouth 
sort, was alone visible in me. 

After he had gone I thought over this little 
conversation, and was glad that it had occurred. 
The slight mutual reproach would, I hoped, be 
of service in leading the way to explanation and 
to perfect confidence. ‘The time will soon 
come,” I thought, ‘“‘when he will find that Alex- 
andrine used no artifice with him—and when she 
will learn, that however his judgment might con- 
demn her conduct, his heart excused and pleaded 
for her through it all.” 


_ 


CHAPTER III. 

Bor now when all around me was so sweet and 
tranquil, and the remembrance of my one great 
sorrow had almost ceased to give me pain, a new 
care began to prey upon my mind, 
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Mr. Layton came as often as ever, and I was 
sure that it gave him pleasure to come moreover. 
As he opened the door his face fairly lighted up; 
I saw it many a time. Alexandrine was happy 
in his visits—that was equally certain—and she 
was becoming every day more worthy of him. 
All seemed to be going on exactly as I had 
wished—nay, as I stili wished. Only for one 
uneasy, uncomfortable suspicion I felt I should 
be happy. 

This suspicion—I may as well confess it at 
once. I began to fancy that Mr. Layton’s coming 
was a matter of more interest to me than I wished 
to have it, I very well recollect the day when 
it first arose in my mind. We had not seen the 
young minister for a week, and the time went 
heavily for me; at last he came, and the joy with 
which I met him—a joy so disproportioned to 
our rélations with each other—made me tremble. 
The first moment when I was alone, secure from 
interruption, I sat down to think over the matter 
thoroughly and dispassionately. Was it possible 
that I, who had believed my heart seared by suf- 
fering against such a feeling, could love this man 
whom I regarded almost as my cousin’s husband 
—this man who had never addressed a word to 
me beyond that of ordinary courtesy—who had 
never in any way sought me, or tried to win 
affectionate regard? Alone as I was my cheeks 
burned at the thought. Was not such a weak- 
ness unjust to myself, base even toward Alex- 
andrine? ‘Not if I do not try to make him care 
for me,”’ some jnward voice replied. 

Then, as I fancied, I carefully went over all 
the evidence which memory furnished, for and 
against the existence of this unfortunate feeling. 
The result, warranted or not, was a belief that 
Mr. Clayton was nothing more to me than a 
friend—a very dear friend, I admitted, as was 
almost unavoidable after all I had seen of his 
kindness to my cousin, and all we both knew of 
his devotion to duty. ‘‘ Very strange if I cannot 
esteem a man without being in lovg with him!” 
I exclaimed, indignantly, as if in reply to some 
unfounded accusation; ‘‘and as for my being so 
glad to see him, why it is so quiet here that I 
would naturally be glad to see any friend. One 
thing is certain—I never blush when he meets 
me, nor feel embarrassed in his presence—I was 
never more at ease with any one in my life.” 
Still in spite of all this reasoning my conscience 
was not entirely clear, and I no longer met our 
visitor with unmingled pleasure, 

A great change for the worse in Alexandrine 
soon effectually diverted attention from myself. 
A severe hemorrhage from the lungs occurred, 
and left her in a state of extreme prostration. 











Hitherto I had been the principal nurse, my 
aunt only spending portions of the day in the 
sick-room, but now we were both in constant 
attendance on our dear sufferer. If Alexandrine 
slept, we moved noiselessly about lest the slightest 
sound should disturb her repose—if she slept 
longer than usual we looked fearfully at each 
other, dreading that death had stolen upon slum- 
ber. Oh, the weariness, the anxiety of that 
watching, when we never felt secure that an 
hour might not bring desolation to our home. 

At last Alexandrine rallied; a slight improve- 
ment was visible from day to day, and we began 
to hope as those do hope who have never wit- 
nessed the deceitful progress of the disease which 
had fastened on our poor invalid. The warm, 
bright days of summer seemed to bring healing 
with them; every morning Allie declared herself 
better and stronger. From timid hope of her 
recovery we passed almost to full assurance of 
it. Alas! how blind we must have been not to 
see that with all this boasted strength she was 
unable to sit in the easiest chair for two hours 
together—that conversation wearied her—that 
she was totally unable to endure excitement of 
any kind! 

One afternoon when she lay sleeping and her 
mother sat beside the bed, I stole quietly down 
stairs for a walk in the little garden. While 
there I saw Mr. Layton coming; I would have 
hurried into the house, but he had already 
noticed me and bowed. I was obliged in mere 
civility to wait till he joined me, and we walked 
together up the strip of graveled path that led 
to the hall-door. 

‘¢ Allie was asleep a few minutes since,” I said, 
as we entered the house; ‘I will go up and see 
if she has awakened. She will be pleased that 
you have come,” 

*‘Do not run any risk of disturbing her,” he 
answered; ‘‘we had better wait in the parlor till 
we hear some sound above.” 

I did not like this ¢ete-a-tete with him, but 
knew not at the moment how to avoid it—so we 
went in. Alone with him for the first time, the 
old suspicion awhile forgotten, came back with 
tenfold force, and I fairly trembled with emotion. 
He began to inquire about my cousin—did we 
think her really unmistakably better? I told 
him what we believed, and he seemed very glad 
to hear it; then he went on to speak of his early 
acquaintance with her, and how lovely she was 
at that time. 

‘‘You can form very little idea of her beauty 
when in health,” he said; ‘it was absolutely 
faultless, and yet hardly so striking as that air 
of grace and refinement which you must have 
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noticed in her. Dress was not with her a mere 
coquetry—it was an absolute art. She never 
wore anything unbecoming—she never said or 
did anything which seemed out of place, or which 
had been better left unsaid or undone. With all 
this there was nothing chilling or conventional 
about her—it was such a perfection of art that 
it seemed like nature.” 

‘How did you first chance to meet?” I asked. 

‘¢You may well say that since our spheres lay 
so far apart—yet it happened easily enough. A 
young friend of hers—Miss Weldon, of whom you 
may have heard her speak—had imbibed an idea 
which would have seemed strange enough to most 
of her circle! no less than this, that to pass life 
in a round of frivolous amusements was a sin for 
which she would be held accountable hereafter. 
She grow very unhappy and anxious for instruc- 
tion in duty, but as often happens in such cases 
wished to conceal her feelings. Alexandrine only 
was in her confidence, and encouraged her to 
seek the advice of a clergyman. Mrs. Arnold 
(whom they were visiting at the time) belonged 
to my church; I was fresh from the seminary 
then, full of projects for good and active in carry- 
ing them out. I believed myself heart and soul 
devoted to my Master’s cause. Well, they came 
to me; I was able to remove some of the young 
lady’s doubts, and gave her such advice as 
seemed most fitting. That was the beginning 
of my acquaintance with your cousin.” 

I thought he was going on to tell me that he 
loved her, and prepared myself to listen with 
composure, 

**T called once or twice at Mrs. Arnold’s,” he 
continued, ‘“‘and of course admired Alexandrine. 
By-and-by a change took place in Miss Weldon’s 
feelings, and she became, I hope, a sincere Chris- 
tian. It appeared to me, enthusiastic as I was, 
that your cousin could not remain unaffected by 
the alteration in her friend. I talked to her of 
religion, and she listened with apparent interest 
—we discussed matters of theology—pooh! I 
smile to think of it now. I suppose Alexandrine 
was sincere enough—she regarded Christianity 
as a question of asthetics probably. I did not 
guess this at the time, and thought her mind 
open to the truth. I read much that I might 
combat her objections—I devoted myself to the 
donversion of this one soul which had suddenly 
grown dearer to me than those of all my flock. 

“You are not to suppose that this interest was 
entirely spiritual—I had early learned of Alex- 
andrine what she never learned of me. She was 
everything to me—a woman, an angel rather, of 
beanty and grace and harmony—an immortal 
nature for which I was responsible—a tender, 





trusting nature which J was to lead to God. For 
I never doubted that Alexandrine felt for me as 
I for her. 

“The awakening from the trance was very 
sudden. I told her of my love and my hopes— 
she assured me very coldly that they were wasted 
upon her. ‘I have dreaded something of this 
kind,’ she said, ‘and feared that I ought not to 
be with you as I have been—but I liked and 
esteemed you so thoroughly that I was unwilling 
to give up your society at any risk.’ And she 
went on no doubt with very friendly intentions 
to show me how unfitted she was for the position 
of my wife, and to excuse herself for having 
encouraged and rejected me. 

“There was no need—TI did not require conso- 
lation. The tears fell from my eyes at once. She 
who, for her own gratification, could thus trifle 
with the dearest happiness of another was not 
the one whom I had loved. All the glory of in- 
nocent, trusting girlhood went from her that 
moment and forever. I saw her as she was— 
as she had described herself—a woman, given 
wholly to the world—living only for excitement, 
enjoyment, fashionable triumphs. I clearly com- 
prehended that the noble impulses, the lofty 
thoughts which I had so admired in her were no 
part of her real nature; they were something 
which she would gladly have lived down, crushed 
out had that been possible. The refusal of the 
love I had so earnestly desired gave me no pain 
—my disenchantment was complete and lasting. 

“Still when it was all over—when there was 
no more dreaming, no more rapturous hope—I 
experienced a sense of loss. It seemed as if the 
duties of my sacred office were not enough to 
occupy my time and thoughts—as if an absorbing 
interest had been suddenly withdrawn from life. 
I felt with grief and remorse that I had given to 
a creature of the infinite that place in my affec- 
tions which belonged to Him alone. Knowing 
and repenting of my error I endeavored to avoid 
it for the fature—I entered with zeal into new 
pursuits and plans, and in the effort to do good 
to others forgot my individual aims and selfish 
disappointments. 

“I saw Alexandrine frequently—I took a 
curious pleasure in contemplating her, now that 
the influence which had transfigured her in my 
eyes was over. She was to me like a monu- 
ment over the grave of buried passion; it was a 
queer feeling; I cannot quite describe it. If the 
woman whom Pygmalion’s prayers evoked from 
the marble had lived until his love was dead and 
then returned into her native stone, he might 
have looked on her exquisite beauty very much 
as I now looked on Alexandrine.” 
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He was silent a moment, then said, ‘‘ During 
her illness I have visited her as a friend and 
clergyman, and am glad to think my presence 
has been useful to her.” 

‘It has indeed,” I answered. ‘To you, under 
* God, she owes her peace in the present, and her 
hopes for the future.” 

‘*Perhaps you think it strange,” he added, 
‘that I have given you this long history, and 
have described so minutely what I have felt for 
your cousin—but it has not been done without a 
reason. Do you wonder, Anne, that one who 
has seen you every day for weeks—who has wit- 
nessed your kindness, your patience, your gen- 
tleness, should admire and love you for it? Yes, 
I must speak at last. I shall not say that life 
without you would be desolate and wretched— 
that would be profane and irreligious—but I do 
say that with you it will be dear and bright be- 
yond expression. What reply can you give me?” 

As he spoke, a voice in my heart responded. 
I did not blush or tremble—there seemed no 
cause for such emotion. I looked up frankly in 
his face, and in that look he read my answer. 

This then was love! How different from the 
wild passion to which I had once given the name 
—how infinitely purer and better! 

That evening I told all to Alexandrine; it was 
not a long recital, and she was an interested 
listener. ‘I cannot see,” I said at last, ‘how 
you could be insensible to so much merit.” 

A blush covered her cheek—‘“ Perhaps I was 
not so insensible,” she answered. ‘Shall I tell 
you all about it, Anne? When I refused Mr. 
Layton I did it with regret—I loved him very 
truly, but I knew it would be a profanation for 
me to become with my worldly feelings the wife 
of a clergyman. I submitted that he should 
think me heartless and trifling rather than let 
him know the truth. 

«Since my illness things have appeared to me 
in a different light—when I first became religious 
I felt as though the obstacle to our union were 
removed, and I loved him without reserve. Do 
not think me unmaidenly, Anne—I was only mis- 








taken. He came here so often—he liked so much 
to be with us, and I thought it was all for me. I 
never looked upon him as otherwise than mine. 

‘You do not know how I felt when you first 
came here; I am proud by nature, and it was 
so humiliating to feel that we were utterly de- 
pendant on you and yours. It would have been 
bad enough if we had been familiar from child- 
hood, but to owe everything to those whom we 
had neglected in our prosperity was dreadful to 
me. Yet it was unavoidable. When you came 
I did not know you, and thought you wished to 
feast your eyes upon our poverty, and think how 
much we were indebted to you.” 

“Oh, Allie,” I cried, ‘‘that was too ungener- 
ous.” 

“T know it,” she said, ‘‘I feel how unworthy 
the suspicion was. I was harsh to you—cynical, 
ungrateful. By-and-by your kindness conquered 
me—lI, admired and loved you—I wished that 
your goodness to me might find a fit reward. 
Yet when I saw that reward prepared I was sel- 
fish in my grief. I could not bear to give up the 
love I had so long considered as my own. I 
prayed for help, for release from selfishness, and 
it was given; but in a different way from what I 
expected. The violent conflict of feeling told 
upon my feeble health, and that hemorrhage was 
the result. Then the bitterness of trial was 
taken from me; near to the grave and near to 
heaven, earthly love no longer wrung my heart; 
I resigned it without a pang. I could have 
wished to conquer by myself—without the aid 
of that prostration which brought eternity to my 
bedside, as it were; but all is for the best. 

“Since then I have watched you both with 
tender interest, and have taken pleasure in the 
thought that by means of my illness two such 
natures were brought together. You are good 
and will be happy—I rejoice that it is so. And 
for the little time that is left you will not be 
jealous if I keep up a cousinly regard for him?” 
she asked, while a bright smile parted the dear 
lips that were soon to smile no more. 





LOVE. 





BY THOMAS RAGG. 





Tne earth is full of love, albeit the storms 

Of p mar its infl benign, 

And drown its voice with discords. Every flower, 
That to the sun its heaving breast expands, 





Is born of love; and every song of birds, 
That floats mellifluous on the balmy air, 
Is but a love-note. 
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THERE are many species of campanulas, or 
bell-flowers, desirable garden plants, of a deli- 
eate blue and pure white, growing tall, and pro- 
ducing a profusion of flowers from June to 
September. A light sandy soil is the most 
suitable for them, even pure sand will be pre- 
ferable to an over-rich soil, which is apt to 
cause the plants to rot. They dislike shady 
places, but in a sunny, exposed situation, de- 
velop their numerous flowers in full perfection. 
They are readily propagated by dividing the 
roots in autumn, when the plant has ceased 
flowering. 

The pyramid bell-flower, (campanula pyrami- 
dalis) a native of Carniola, flowers in July, and 
is decidedly the emperor of the campanula tribe. 
It is a magnificent plant for growing either in 
a@ pot, or in the open border, and though per- 
fectly hardy, requires some little skill to grow 
to perfection. As it seldom ripens seeds in this 
country, it is chiefly propagated by cuttings, and 
division of the roots. Some gardeners, however, 
consider that these plants, when raised from 
seed, are always stronger, with higher stems, 
and a greater profusion of flowers, than when 
propagated by any other method. Consequently, 
they obtain seed by placing a strong flowering 
plant in a warm situation under glass. The 
seeds are sown in pots of light earth soon after 
being gathered, and if protected in a cool frame 
or room during winter, the young plants will 
appear in the following spring. After the first 
year’s growth, when the leaves decay in October, 
the seedlings are transplanted to beds of light, 
sandy earth, without any admixture of fresh 
manure, which is a great enemy to this plant. 
Here they are to remain two years, being pro- 
tected in winter with a light covering of rotten 
tan, coal ashes, or other similar material; and at 
the expiration of that time, they are removed to 
their final destination, where they are intended 
to flower, which will take place the year. fol- 
lowing, the third after the seed was sown. 

Treated as a window plant, this noble cam- 
panula acquires an immense size, and is fre- 
quently planted in large pots, and trained in a 
fan form, to cover a large surface, so as to fill a 
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window, or stand before and conceal! a hall fire- 
place in summer. In fact, so often this plant 
was used for the latter purpose, that it obtained 
the denomination of the chimney companula, a 
name it is still known by in some of the more 
rural parts of the country. No instance in floricul- 
ture is so striking an example of the all powerful 
force of fashion as the degradation and almost 
total disappearance of this beautiful, and once 
highly-esteemed plant. But assuredly its day 
must soon return again, and we, even now, see 
symptoms of its again regaining the popular dis- 
tinction it so well merits. 

In the spring of the year, offsets or cuttings 
are taken off the large plants intended for flower- 
ing, and planted in any shaded part of the garden 
until they have struck root. They are then taken 
up, and planted in rows in a very shady situa- 
tion, where they should remain twelve months 
from the following March. Some are taken up 
in the first March after this planting, but are 
seldom strong enough to flower very large. Ob- 
serve, if they are not planted in a shady place, 
they will flower the first year, and the blooms, 
in consequence, will be inferior and diminutive. 
After being twelve months, then, in the rows, 
from the second March, they are taken up with 
good sized balls of earth adhering to their roots, 
and put in pots from ten to twelve inches in 
diameter at the rim, and those who have the 
advantage of a greenhouse, should occupy the 
cooliest part of it with them, exposed, however, 
to as much light and air as possible; but where 
there is not the convenience of a greenhouse, the 
windows of a dwelling house would answer nearly 
as well, or even the most sheltered part of the 
garden, until the month of May, when the plants 
ought to be under cover. The soil most suit- 
able is a good, rich loam, and thoroughly rotten 
manure well mixed together and finely pulver- 
ized. The plants are not only greatly aided in 
strength, but also in the brilliancy of their colors, 
by the richness of the compost they grow in. 

The scarlet lobelia, (obelia cardinalis) or car- 
dinal flower, was discovered by the French in 
Canada in the earlier half of the seventeenth 
century, and sent to Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles L, who gave it its name by laughingly 
observing that its brilliant scarlet color reminded 
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her of a cardinal’s stockings. Its tall spikes of 
flowers bloom from July to October, and in a 
congenial soil assume a degree of magnificence 
seldom surpassed. It is propagated by cuttings, 
and division of the roots, as its seeds seldom 
ripen in this climate, and delights in a stiff and 
rather moist soil. It should not be allowed to 
remain in the same place longer than three years. 
We have seen stems of this flower nearly six 
inches im circumference at the base, and the 
height of the centre spike five feet and a half, 
surrounded by seventeen side shoots, not one of 
which was less than four feet high. This species 
of lobelia, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, con- 
trasts admirably with the rich blue blossoms of 
the campanula pyramidalis. The beauty of a 
bed planted with these two flowers, when in 
bloom, can only be imagined by those who have 
witnessed such a gorgeous display. 

There is also a very beautiful blue species 
(lobelia syphilitica) which requires the same cul- 
ture as the scarlet, and has received the anoma- 
lous misnomer of the blue cardinal. 

The woolly milfoil (achillea tomentosa) yellow; 
the soft acanthus (acanthus mollis) white; several 
varieties of elegant groundsel; (senecio elegans) 
the golden rod (solidago virguarea) yellow; the 
round-headed liatris (liatris squarrosa) purple; 
and the marsh feverfew (pyrethrum uliginosum) 
white, are all easily cultivated and eligible peren- 
nials, flowering in August, and as such we can 
warmly recommend them to the notice of our 
readers. 

Conspicuous among the August flowering 
plants, we must not pass over the Thuringian 
lavatera (/gvatera Thuringiaca.) Its flowers are 
large and beautiful, growing at random all over 
the plant, and of a fine purple crimson. In 
color, however, they vary considerably, some are 
deeper tinged, some paler, others almost white. 
It is easily raised from seed, and for this pur- 
pose a stout plant should be chosen, and only a 
moderate number of seed-pools be allowed to 
ripen. These should be allowed to remain on 
the stem until well hardened, then picked, sepa- 
rated, and spread upon a shelf in a dry room, 
After laying there about a fortnight, and being 
frequently turned, they may be put away in a 
paper bag until spring. In the middle of March, 
having prepared a bed of fresh mould, the seeds 
should be scattered over its surface, and covered 
to the depth of a quarter of aninch. When the 
seedlings appear, they should be thinned out to 
four inches distance, and supplied with water 
when requisite. About the beginning of May 
they should be transplanted into a shady situa- 
tion, where they will require frequent waterings 





during the summer, and in September they 
should be finally removed to the borders where 
they are intended to flower. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, the plants will flower in full perfec- 
tion, and will display a great variety of color. 
From the finest specimens seeds should be saved, 
as already directed; and by annually adopting 
the same means, a constant succession of these 
fine flowers may be kept up, yearly increasing in 
size and delicacy of color. 

The dahlia is so well known as the pride of 
autumn, that we need not say one word, either 
in description or praise of this favorite and gor- 
geous flower. It grows best in a light and mode- 
rately rich loam, and is most generally propagated 
by division of its fleshy tubers. In spring, when 
the eyes of the tuber begin to push out young 
shoots, the tuber should be divided with a sharp 
knife so as to retain a portion attached to each 
shoot; and it is a safe plan to secure, if possible, 
more than one bud or shoot on each portion of 
tuber. The divisions may be placed in pots with 
light soil, and kept in the house for a short time, 
or, if April be past, they may at once be placed 
in the borders where they are to flower, shelter- 
ing them from the cold by night, and the sun 
by day, until they become perfectly established. 
The upper part of the tuber should not be less 
than three inchegybeneath the surface of the soil, 
and a stake, to train the future plant up, should 
be fixed firmly into the ground at the time of 
planting. As the leading shoot advances, it 
should be tied loosely to the stake, and the 
plants, during their whole period of growth, 
should be well supplied, but not drenched with 
water. After the season of bloom, when the 
stems have turned black, the plants should be 
cut down to within six inches from the ground. 
A few days afterward the tubers must be lifted, 
carefully cleaned from the adhering soil, and 
suffered to dry in the open air. They should 
then be put away in dry sand for the winter, or, 
indeed, in any place where they will be free 
from frost and damp, and not experience a tem- 
perature higher than forty-five, nor lower. than 
thirty-six degrees. 

The Chinese chrysanthemum is a most desir- 
able autumnal plant, from its blooming so late 
in the season. Its numerous varieties are gene- 
rally described as greenhouse shrubs, but, for 
all practical purposes, they are hardly garden 
perennials. Their stems lie down in winter, but 
their roots, with a very slight covering of ashes, 
or other material, will survive the severest frosts. 
Of course, the flowers grown in the open air can- 
not be expected to be so fine as those grown in 
the greenhouse; still, the plant is very deserving 
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of Wultivation, and arrives at considerable per- 
fection when grown at the foot of a wall with a 
southern aspect. They are very easily cultivated. 
Suckers taken from the old plants in March or 
April, with a portion of root attached to each, 
planted four or five in a pot of loamy soil, and 
kept moist, will soon take root, and be fit for 
planting out. They may then. be planted six 
inches apart at the foot of a south wall, in a rich 
loamy soil. Well watered in dry weather, they 
will grow rapidly, but each should be kept to 
one stem till the height of two feet is attained. 
They may then be permitted to branch out at 
will. When the flower-buds appear, a few water- 
ings of soap-suds, or other mild liquid manure, 
will increase the beauty of the bloom. The early 
flowering varieties, as the purple, changeable 
white rose, and buff, seem the hardiest and most 
suitable for the open air. A succession of young 
plants should be kept up every year; for the old 
stools not only deteriorate the soil, but exhaust 
themselves by annually producing a multitudi- 
nous spawn of suckers. 

The perennial aster, or Michaelmas daisy, is 
another most valuable autumnal plant, flowering 
profusely from August to the very depths of 
winter. It will grow in almost any soil, however 
poor it may be, and requires little attention; but 
when carefully cultivated, itsglewers improve in 
size and color, so that it can scarcely be recog- 





nized as the same plant. The numerous varieties 
of the perennial aster are easily propagated by 
seed or division. The seed should be sown in 
spring, and the young plants will frequently 
flower the following autumn; those of inferior 
form and color should then be thrown away, and 
the best only retained. No plant is so easily 
crossed. By tying the flowers of the rose colored 
on the white, the blue on the rose, and so on, 
seedlings may be obtained of all shades, from 
a dark blue to a beautiful azure, from a rose 
color to a faint, delicate blush, from a pure white 
to a French grey, in numberless varieties of sizes. 
Starting with half a dozen good varieties of asters, 
the merest tyro in gardening might, in a very 
few years, acquire a noble collection, the pride 
and admiration of a whole neighborhood—to say 
nothing of s delightful and interesting amuse- 
ment, unattended with expense, that great draw- 
back to so many of our pleasures. These asters 
should be grown in a clump, the tallest in the 
centre, the rest gradually decreasing in size to- 
ward the sides of the bed. When in a border, 
the tallest should be at the back, the lowest- 
growing sorts in front. Blowing at a season 
when the approach of winter renders the garden 
dreary and cheerless, the aster is a plant of no 
small importance in its sphere, and a most valu- 
able acquisition to the flower-border. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 





*Twas Death came toward the Christian, who hail’d } I saw no dying mortal, nor silent angel more. 


him drawing nigh; 
“Welcome,” he cried, “oh, angel of immortality!” 


A grave had oped beneath me, and therein some- 
thing lay; 


“Child of sin,” said the angel, “hast thou no fear; I hid my faee in silence, and wept and turn’d 


of me?” 
“Who of himself is fearless, he hath no fear of 
thee!” 


“But can disease and sickness no terror to thee 
bring— 

Nor the last sweat, so icy, that trickles from my 
wing?” 

“None!” said the good man, calmly; “and wouldst 
thou question why? 

’Tis the last sweat and illness that tell me thou art 
nigh.” ° 


And then Death breathed upon him, and so my 
dream pass’d o’er; 











away. 


That moment holy voices bade me lift up mine 
eyes; 

And lo! I saw the Christian, up in the far, pure 
skies, 

With the same sweetness smiling as when he Death 
defied ; 

Saints shouted out his welcome, and Christ was at 
his side, 


Then to the grave I turn’d me, to see what therein 
lay; 

’Twas the garment of the Christian worn out and 
thrown away. 
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BY H. J. VERNON. 





Down far below the sunshine and the green 
grass, in the black, steep abysses of the largest 
copper mine of Fahlun, sat Eric Sture, with his 
fellow miners. Black jacks and wooden bowls, 
filled with brandy and nut-brown ale, were in 
every hand. A bright log-fire blazed and crack- 
led in the midst of them—for, though it was 
summer above, it was chill and dark in the heart 
of the copper mines. The laugh and the jest 
passed merrily from lip to lip, and the miners 
told tales of Jons Lundsbracka, of Gustavus Vasa 
and his Dalecarlians, and of the Ferry of Brun- 
bek and the defeat of the Danes. Healths were 
drunk, good wishes uttered, and each rough hand 
in turn was stretched forth to grasp that of Eric 
Sture, for it was the eve of his wedding-day, and 
on. the morrow he would be married—married to 
Ebba, the fair-haired darling of Oluf, the wood- 
cutter in the beech forest above; Ebba, whose 
step was as light on the mountain-side as the 
foot of the mountain deer; whose eyes were as 
blue as the deep bright lake; and whose voice 
was sweet and joyous as the songs of the birds 
high up in the leafy branches of her native forest. 

Eric Sture was that night glad at heart, as he 
sat with his comrades by the red light of the 
wood fire, and listened to the wild North legends; 
for he loved Ebba deeply and tenderly, and he 
had loved her long. 

It was a wild scene. All around, the rough- 
hewn walls and huge jutting crags were glister- 
ing with a dull copper hue, and streaked with 
deadly verdigris. Dark avenues and narrow 
passages, cut in the solid rock, and looking 
like the burrowing places of the gnome people, 
branched off on every side, stretching and wind- 
ing far away into steep and dangerous excava- 
tions, rich with the precious ore, and known only 
to the fearless foot of the miner. High up, frail 
wooden bridges, consisting frequently of a single 
plank, were thrown from height to height, above 
clefts fathomless to the eye. Over these the 
hardy workman crossed with his heavy burthen, 
never heeding the creaking board that dips and 
trembles with his weight, or the black chasm 
below, which, if his foot slipped, must be his 
grave. Here and there small wooden huts were 
erected; and along the smooth, perpendicular 
walls of the shaft, narrow pathways, like shelves, 





were cut in places that would otherwise have 
been inaccesible. In the distance, little glim- 
mering lights were waving to and fro, crossing 
each other, now advancing, now retreating, now 
fading away and becoming absorbed in the gloom. 
These were torches carried by the miners in re- 
mote parts of the excavations; the men were not 
visible, and the little dancing tongues of flame 
looked like wills-o’-the-wisp, or the disembodied 
spirits in Dante’s “Inferno,” who were trans- 
formed into living fires. At long intervals a dis- 
tant gathering sound was heard, reverberating 
in deep echoes through the mine like thunder, 
or an earthquake; sometimes the noise was fol- 
lowed by a faint shout far away, or by a thick, 
rolling, sulphureous smoke. This was from where 
they were blasting the rock, and rending asunder 
the hidden veins of mineral. All around the fire 
lay the party of hapyy workmen. Fantastic 
lights and shadows flittered and waved on the 
crags beneath w; it was kindled. High above 
their heads was impenetrable blackness; and 
higher still, (so high that it seemed miles away) 
a spot of blue sky looked down upon them like 
a protecting face, clear and calm, with the pale 
stars shining through. « 

To this point Eric’s eyes were constantly 
directed. His thoughts were with the upper 
life of the world; with Ebba and Oluf in the 
beech forest. 

The Skals, or health-drinkings, grew by de- 
grees less frequent. One by one the noisy re- 
vellers were silenced; their heads sank to the 
ground, the cups dropped from their hands; an 
inarticulate murmur succeeded to the legend and 
the song. They slept. At length Eric Sture 
remained the only watcher by the fire. Seated 
on a coil of rope, his chin resting on his hand, 
his eye fixed on the glowing ashes, he sat and 
thought of his past life and his future; of his 
childhood and his youth; of his love, his long 
season of doubt and hope, and of his present 
happiness. His earliest recollections were of 
the mine. Its dark cavernous recesses, and its 
rugged declivities, had been his first home, his 
play-ground, his native place. The bright world _ 
above was for many years as a terrestrial Para- 
dise, a region of holiday enchantment to the 
child of the mines—a land too beautiful to be 
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dwelt in always. On Sundays, he remembered, 
his father would love to take him regularly to 
that upper earth. How he used to look forward 
during the whole week to that glorious holiday! 
To the village church, standing in its little gar- 
den of rores and linden trees; to the white-haired 
pastor and his mild words of loving peacefulness ; 
to the wondrous altar-piece above the communion 
table, wherein Jacob was depicted with his holy 
dream, the ladder of moonbeams, and the bright- 
winged angels descending to earth, and ascending 
to the uppermost heaven! And afterward, when 
the service was concluded, the joy it was to him 
to wander with his kind father in the beech forest 
and the flowering meadows; to pluck the sun- 
berries and blackberries, and to gather the sweet- 
scented field blooms in his cap; to listen to the 
silver singing of the birds, and to float his tiny 
paper vessels on the lilied-surface of the lake. 
Not the least delightful of the Sabbath holiday 
was his meeting with little Ebba, the darling 
playfellow of his childish sports. How delicious 
was the evening meal which they partook regu- 
larly at the homestead in the beech forest on 
those happy occasions; how rich the white curdled 
milk, fresh from the pan; how sweet the hard, 
black bread, flavored with aniseed ‘and coriander, 
and the oaten-cakes which crowned the enter- 
tainment! Then, when th t was over, and 
Eric’s father and Oluf, the wood-cutter, went out 
into the pretty garden to smoke their pipes and 
drink their foaming ale, he remembered how he 
had loved to chase the fleet little fairy through 
the mossy boles of thetrees, beside the still lake, 
and along the green lawny slopes and glades of 
the forest; how they had often stood then, as 
they stood frequently even now, watching the 
red sunset on the mountains and tree-tops, and 
sadly awaiting the moment of its disappearance, 
for that was the signal of their separation, and 
of Eric’s return to his underground home. How 
gloomy and comfortless it seemed there! how 
dreary the descent in the swinging tub! how 
harsh the clanking chains that lowered them 
into the mine! 

‘And yet,” murmured Eric, as he looked 
around him, and at his sleeping friends; ‘‘and 
yet I love the place, and the kind hearts in it! 
’Tis an old familiar friend to me now. God bless 
it!” 

The smouldering embers of the hollow-burnt 
fire fell in, crashing; a few sparks flew giddily 
upward; then the pale red embers waxed fainter 
and fainter, end the last dying gleam faded and 
expired. 

Eric looked up once more to the far sky, and 
saw that it was morning. 





Other eyes—sacred, gentle, pure blue eyes, 
full of love and trustful as his own—were look- 
ing forth upon that morning sunrise, in the upper 
world, from the windows of Oluf’s forest home. 
Ebba was leaning forth, bathing her bright hair 
and her white hands in the fresh sunbeams, and 
gathering from the rose-bushes that clustered 
round the casement some dewy leaves and buds 
for her bridal coronal. 

The simple dwelling had been erected on the 
skirts of the wide forest. At the back is stretched 
away for miles—dark, close, silent, and almost 
impenetrable to the distant mountains; a sea of 
waving ; leaves, of massy shades, and tangled 
underwood. All around the cottage, Oluf had 
cleared a broad space and planted it as a garden, 
with flowers, and fruits, and trees—not the lordly 
beeches of the forest, but graceful drooping wil- 
lows, beautiful pines, tapering firs with scarlet 
cones, fragrant birches, blossoming apple and 
cherry trees, and exquisite laburnums golden with 
long-dropping bunches of yellow flowers. Rose- 
bushes, violets, and king-cups looked charming 
in the little beds of brown mould that dotted the 
green turf; and long strawberry beds, silvered 
all over with white blossoms, stretched along 
each side of the garden path. Farther off was 
the rustic gate, and beyond that a wide lawn 
sloped gently down to the margin of the rippling 
lake. When Oluf had first come to dwell in the 
forest, bringing with him his little orphan babe, 
the rude hut had been built by his own hands 
in a close dark glen, surrounded by tall trees. 
Slowly his loving care had made the rude hut 
into a pleasant homestead, had cleared away the 
beeches, had planted the flowers and fruit trees, 
had opened the prospect to the shining waters, 
and all for the sake of his little Ebba, his only 
treasure. 

And this was her wedding morning. She 
looked earnestly and fondly over the lake and 
its green islets; for, from the opposite shore, 
where Fahlun rose with its spires and pinnacles, 
and where yon dark cloud of hanging smoke 
looked dull in the clear air, marking the locality 
of the copper mines—thence Eric Sture, with his 
friends and comrades, with muwic and flowers, 
and branches of evergreens, would come over the 
waters to make her his bride. 

At last the distant boats appeared far away, 
and Ebba hastened to deck herself in the white 
kirtle and scarlet boddice of a bride. The young 
girls—her friends and neighbors—came to bring 
her nosegays and good wishes, and to help to 
clasp the gilded belt around her waist, to hang 
the necklaces of beads upon her neck, and to 
crown her fair locks with the silver-gilt coronet 
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which had served for two centuries to adorn the 
maidens of the district on their bridal mornings. 
On this crown a wreath of wild roses and cypress 
was laid; and, clustering in thick curls, her bright 
locks fell over her shoulders. 

Now the boats draw near, impelled by the 
arms of the laughing rowers; violins and loud 
voices, chanting a bridal song, come merrily on 
the breeze. The boats are moored to the stems 
of the weeping willows, and the bridegroom and 
his fellow miners leaped on shore. 

Eric comes first, handsome and happy, with 
flowers in the red band of his high black hat, 
flowers in the breast of his black jacket, flowers 
in his hand. Green boughs are carried by all 
around him. On they come with their embroi- 
dered coats, their long blue cloaks, their light 
locks and blooming faces, shouting, laughing, 
singing, and hurrahing! 

Now advance four of the party, Eric remaining 
behind with the rest. These heralds proceed 
toward Oluf, who stands at the gate of his cot- 
tage to receive them. 

‘‘Honest father,” says the spokesman, ‘a 
noble knight and his followers have lost their 
road in the adjoining forest, and we come to 
pray for shelter and hospitality.” 

‘“‘How many are you, friends?” 

‘‘Three hundred at the least.” 

‘‘Were your number ten times three hun- 
dred,” says Oluf, **you should be welcome; and 
in pledge thereof, drink of this cup.” So saying, 
he hands a bowl of ale to each herald. 

Then Eric and his comrades advance joyously 
toward him with cordial greetings. The bride- 
groom seeks the bride; the young men each ap- 
propriate the hand of a maiden; the father and 
the musicians lead the way, and the procession 
starts by the green pathway on the margin of 
the lake for the neighboring church. 

It was a beautiful little temple, standing on 
an eminence in the midst of a hamlet of red- 
painted cottages—a moss-grown building with a 
square belfry, full of swallows’ nests. It was 
the same church which Erie and Ebba had fre- 
quented from their childhood. The grave-yard 
was like a garden with flowers and trees. The 
poor-box was nailed to a tree beside the gate, 
and the graves were planted round with currant 
bushes. 

“Swept and clean was the church-yard. Adorned 
like a leaf-woven arbor 

Stood its old-fashioned gate; and within, upon each 
cross of iron, 


Hung was a sweet-scented garland, new-twined by 
the hands of affection.” 


Here, at the gate, they were met by the old 
priest in his white robes, who led them to the 





altar, before which, as children, they had knelt, 
and received at his hands their first communion; 
before which, one summer evening, they had 
solemnly betrothed themselves to each other; 
before which, years ago, the little Eric, on his 
weekly holiday, had knelt in breathless awe, 
gazing on the painted glories of Jacob and his 
heavenly vision. 

“The benediction of heaven be upon thee, my 
children,” said the good pastor at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. ‘The blessing of heaven be 
upon thee, Eric Sture; for I give thee in mar- 
riage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife in all 
honor, and to share the half of thy bed, thy lock 
and key, and every third penny which you two 
may possess, or may inherit, and all the rights 
which Upland’s laws provide, and the holy King 
Erik gave.” 

It is over now. Eric and Ebba, united for- 
ever, return at the head of the procession; the 
bridesmaids strew wild flowers and birch twigs 
in the path; the violins “discourse” gay music; 
the miners resume their bridal song, and thus 
they return to the homestead in the forest. And 
there, on the grassy lawn before the house, a 
rustic banquet is prepared, as if by magic! 
Cakes and cheeses, loaves of black bread, dishes 
of strawberries and cherries, cream and curdled 
milk, rosy applés, golden pears, all kinds of 
mountain berries, dried fish, ptarmigan and wild 
fowl, brandy, nut-brown ale, and sweet white 
beer in wooden cans—all spread on snowy cloths, 
with no other table than the green turf, and no 
canopy but the blue sky and the leafy branches 
overhead. , 

The,married women, with their husbands, have 
arrived during the absence of the young men and 
maidens in church; and it is they who have 
arranged the wedding-feast. 

All hearts were glad, and gladdest were those 
of the bride and bridegroom. The healths went 
merrily round, the priest spoke a blessing on the 
repast, pipes were smoked, tales were told, the 
women gossiped of their neighbors, and the day 
was far spent when the dinner was over, and the 
space cleared for the dance. The priest and 
Ebba trod together the first measure, a kind of 
solemn minuet. Then the young men chose their 
partners, the musicians played a wild and stir- 
ring melody, and the lawn was soon covered with 
dancers, speeding along in twirling couples in 
the inspiriting figures of their national polkas. 
Eric and Ebba sat apart with Oluf under the 
linden trees, listening to the music, and observing 
the revellers. Now, one by one, the young girls 
brought gifts to the bride, and the youths to the 
bridegroom. 
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**Has Eric alone no present for Ebba?” said a 
pretty Swede, tossing her fair locks, and curling 
her red lips; ‘‘not even a rune-book or a pair of 
silver ear-rings?” 

“Indeed, I have seen none,” replied her part- 
ner, a sturdy peasant, flushed with dancing and 
laughter. ‘If it were me now, and Nina were 
my little bride 43 

He stooped down, and the rest of the sentence 
was whispered in the ear, and lost amid the curls 
of the blushing maiden. Now the polka starts 
off afresh, and they are once more lost in its 
mazes. But the conversation, short as it was, 
had been heard by one of the parties to whom it 
alluded. Eric, confused and abashed, hastily 
ransacks the pockets of his jacket, as if for some 
forgotten article. First one is turned out, then 
another, but in vain; the gift, the wedding-gift 
is not to be found in either. 

‘‘Alas!” he muttered to himself, ‘‘I have left 
it in the pocket of my mining jacket.” He casts 
a wistful look at Ebba, and another at the dan- 
cers. A deep sigh and an impatient tapping of 
his foot betray his unwillingness to go, and his 
desire to partake in the pleasures of the fete. 
He thinks of the gloomy mine, and contrasts it 
with the joyous polka. He compares the dark 
night of the shaft with the rich glories of the red 
sunset, and is half inclined to remain where he 
is, and defer his gift till the morrow. But the 
sneer and the laugh—to be deemed a miserly 
bridegroom! Bah! a boat lay close under the 
willows; he could scull himself over the lake 
and back again, before any one would observe 
his absence! He rose, as if to seek some friend 
among the dancers, stole softly away through 
the trees, threw back one loving glance at the 
unconscious Ebba, leapt into the light canoe, 
sped noiselessly and unnoticed along the margin 
of the lake, and was gone. 

Time flew on; the sun went down behind the 
mountains, and the glorious summer night of 
Sweden, clear, cloudless, and bright, a soft 
twilight, ‘which, like a silver clasp, unites to- 
day with yesterday,” reigned over the festival. 
Still the dancing went on unabated, nay, with 
increasing ardor. The dancers thought of no 
one but themselves and their partners; but 
Ebba and Oluf missed Eric, and wondered at 
his absence. Anxious not to disturb the enjoy- 
ment of the evening, they for some time refrained 
from speaking to the rest, and communicated 
their surprise only to each other; but at length 
the uneasiness of the bride could no longer 
be checked, and she went eagerly among the 
dancers inquiring for her lover. No one had 
seen him leave; no one could give any reply. 








Dismay and a vague terror spread rapidly 
through the company: the young men dis- 
persed themselves through the wood, and along 
the banks of the lake, shouting and calling 
upon his name: the maidens gathered around 
the weeping Ebba, and proffered vague conso- 
lations and encouragement. 

All that night he came not, nor the next day, 
nor the next again. The great beech forest was 
traversed through and through by parties of his 
comrades; the boat was missed, and the lake 
dragged, but nobody was discovered in its 
depths. Neither in the beech forest, nor the 
blue lake, nor the dark mine, was Eric Sture 
to be found, living or dead; and Ebba, in one 
day bride and widow, was left to grief, to hope, 
to disappointment, to despair. 

When weeks of search had been in vain, the 
efforts of the peasantry were giver over, and the 
lost bridegroom was, by all save one, in time 
forgotten. 

He never returned again. 

a a * x s % oa 

Fifty years had well nigh passed away, and 
the tale of Eric Sture and his fatal wedding- 
day had become a fire-side story told on winter 
nights by fathers to their children. 

Ebba still lived, a bent and wrinkled crone 
of three score and ten long, bitter years. She 
dwelt in a ruinous hut beside the lake—a 
wretched tenement, doorless and windowless, 
set in a wilderness of weeds and bushes. The 
miners, pitying her desolation and her tradi- 
tionary sorrows, supplied her regularly with the 
means of subsistence, and, accordingly, she was 
rarely seen beyond the narrow confines of her 
drear domain. 

When she did go forth, however, to the world 
beyond, which sometimes was the case, it was 
to wander round the brink of the great copper 
mine, to gaze into its yawning chasm, and to 
cry, in a voice querulous with age and grief, 
upon the name of her bridegroom. 

Fifty years work strange alterations in the 
page of human life, In fifty years what new 
generations spring up to tread out the footsteps 
of those which have gone before! Young men 
have grown old and died. Infants, whose lips 
had not yet learned to shape their mother’s 
name, are grave and care-worn men, and nurse 
their children’s children on their knees. Beauty 
has become weird and foul. Strength has turned 
to dotage. The rich man’s estate has dwindled 
to six feet of earth, ‘and, behold, the twig to 
which they laid his head, is now become a tree!” 

One day, on exploring the depths of a murky 
chasm, cleft at least a century before, and yet 
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unworked, they discovered the body of a young 
man. He was fair and handsome; dressed in 
holiday attire, and looked as though he had but 
just fallen asleep. Some withered stalks and 
leaves were yet fastened to the breast of his 
jacket, and clinging to the band of his cap. 
The money about his person was coated with 
verdigris, but it bore the date of a coinage and 
the head of a king of fifty years before. No one 
knew him. He looked as if he had fallen there 
yesterday; and yet his face was strange to the 
miners. 

Then an old woman came by, who burst into 
tears when she beheld him, kissing his dead 
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And it was so. He lay there in his youth and 
beauty; fair as when she had last seen him, and 
felt the warm pressure of his hand. He was 
unchanged; but she stood there withered and 
old; broken in body and weak in mind; a living 
type of that slow and wasting sorrow, that ‘‘ hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 

When the morrow came they buried them 
together in one grave. 

Norz.—This tale is strictly true in the lead- 
ing incidents. It was in 1719 that the body was 
found, after lying there for nearly half a century. 
Such are the atmospheric properties of this mine, 
that the corpse of a man was discovered in 1635 
which had lain there for two hundred years, and 


lips and his cold hands, and calling upon “Eric! } which looked so fresh that he seemed only to be 


Eric! her bridegroom and her love!” 


sleeping. 





ON SEEING A BIRD’S NEST 
BUILT AT THE HEAD-STONE OF A GRAVE. 





BY JESSIE MELROSE. 





Brepirna, why buildest thou thy nest 
Beside that cold head-stone, 
Where taking an unwaking rest 
One sleeps alone, alone? 


Oh! fear’st thou not the ghastly dead, 
That when the night winds moan, 

Will come again from whence they fied, 
Alone, alone, alone? 


Oh! little bird of silvery wing 
And song of softest tone, 

Thou fearest not thy song to sing 
Unto the dead alone. 


The grasses too all softly wave, 
And daisies thick are strewn: 





When they so soft embrace the grave, 
’Tis not alone, alone. 


Thou would’st not leave the mouldering earth, 
From whence the spirit’s flown 

To wait for its celestial birth, 
Thou would’st not leave ’t alone! 


To thee I speak, but gentle bird 
Soon, soon, alas! thou’rt flown, 

And nest and grave where grasses wave 
Are left, alone, alone! 


The bird on frighted, speedy wing, 
Has gone above, above, 

The spirit too will ever sing 
In the land of love, of love. 
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BY J. G@. CHACE. 





Heten-n0, then this is the way 

That Martin prolongs an unusual stay; 

When an hour or more he stood at the door, 

And then you would “come to your room right away,” 
Hi! hi, right away, right away, 
You will come to your room right away. 


Heigh-ho! as she trudged up the stairs, 

The old lady sighed and said unawares; 

It used to be so, I very well know, 

When J was once young and had a nice beau— 
Vou. XXVI.—16 





But—hi! hi—“Come, Clara, I say,” 
To your room, right away, right away. 


But a word or two more had Clara to say, 
Till words upon words brought the dawning of day; 
When—hi, hi! the old lady at morn, 
Found Martin then had “most certainly gone,” 
For she saw his head bobbing 
Out through the green corn— 
Hi! hi! just through the green corn! 





EVA MOWBRAY’S POETRY AND ITS 





EFFECTS. 





BY FANNY DASHWOOD. 





Sweet Ida Howard! How lovely she was, 
and how gracefully her long, dark curls fell 
upon her dimpled shoulders, or coquettishly 
swayed to and fro beneath a gipsey flat. She 
was the acknowledged bell and beauty of our 
little village; the queen of our May parties and 
our idol. Many were the hearts offered for her 
acceptance, and numerous were her unsuccessful 
lovers, who declared themselves broken-hearted. 
Many wondered at her for refusing so many 
eligible offers; still Ida dreamed on; her beau 
ideal had his existence in her imagination, and 
until he assumed a more definite form, she was 
determined upon single blessedness. She had 
always manifested a great fondness for poetry, 
and she had imbibed from it sentiments of a 
different nature from those entertained by the 
matter-of-fact people by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

Wealth should be no oject with her in mar- 
riage. No, indeed; she would even préfer 
poverty. Much beauty in a man she despised; 
if he was only large, with dark eyes, handsome 
teeth and a lofty brow, it was all-sufficient, 
so far as looks were concerned; but he must 
be highly cultivated and possess every noble 
quality. She imagined herself presiding over 
a beautiful, romantic-looking little cottage, 
around which roses and honeysuckles twined 
lovingly, vying with each other in fragrance, 
with violets blooming all around, while she 
flitted about simply arrayed in white. This 
wes her idea of poverty. 

One day, while looking over a periodical, she 
met with a beautiful little poem, to which no 
name was signed, but only the initials E. M. 
Ida eagerly seized the periodical each month, 
and searched for E. M.’s contribution;.and she 
conjured up an image of what she supposed the 
authoress must be. In her imagination she drew 
the picture of a lovely, spiritual-looking being, 
with golden ringlets drooping upon a neck of ala- 
baster whiteness ; large, deep blue eyes, fringed 
with long, dark lashes, slightly curling upon a 
cheek of the faintest rose tint, with small, pearly 
teeth gleaming out from between two rose-bud 
lips, while her face wore a calm, holy expression. 
Her figure must be slight and sylph-like, and 
Ida, in her dreams, could see her gliding noise- 





lessly about in the moonlight, for of course a 
poetess must live in a perfect atmosphere of 
moonlight, (at least so thought Ida.) 

Her raptures increasing with every poem, she 
resolved to address a note to the gifted authoress, 
telling of her admiration, and requesting a cor- 
respondence with her, . From the editor of the 
periodical she procured E. M.’s address. A letter 
was immediately written, in which Ida expressed 
herself in the most rapturous terms, complimented 
the authoress highly and besought the honor of 
her correspondence. To this epistle Ida signed 
her own name, and requested E. M.’s in return. 
Impatiently she awaited an answer; at one time 
wondering at her own audacity, in thus address- 
ing so superior a creature and hoping for a re- 
turn, and anon, watching for, and even expecting 
a letter from her. But she was not long doomed 
to suspense, for soon an answer came, in which 
the writer expressed great pleasure at the favor- 
able reception her efforts had met with, and con- 
senting warmly to the proposed correspondence. 
Eva Mowbray was. the name signed to this epis- 
tle. Nothing could exceed Ida’s delight upon 
receiving it; one of those creatures whom she 
had always looked up to with so much awe as a 
superior being, whom she had almost regarded 
as belonging to another world, had actually 
condescended to write to her, and even express 
pleasure in the correspondence. Numerous 
were the letters which passed between them. 
Ida proffered her love, and desired Eva’s in 
return, which proposition met with a cordial 
acquiescence from the poetess. 

Not long after the commencement of this 
correspondence, a young gentleman, a stranger, 
came to our village, as he said, to make a short 
visit. He was introduced to our belle at a May 
party. Ida had been chosen for our queen, 
and she looked charmingly in her simple attire; 
violets, blue and white, constituted her only 
ornament. As she was seated upon the throne 
erected for her in the woods, covered with green 
leaves and wild flowers, she looked so like a little 
queen, and yet so sweet and winning, that many 
became quite earnest in their adoration; and the 
homage offered by the lips found a response in 
our hearts. The dark eyed stranger, Ernest 
Morton, appeared particularly struck with her 
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child-like beauty, and his attentions to her be- 
came more exclusive than some of the other 
beauties thought the play demanded. When 
the party broke up, Ernest bore off our queen 
in triumph, and escorted her home. After this 
he became a constant visitor and was continu- 
ally finding some excuse to see her; now a 
bouquet, and now a book of poems, which he 
was ‘‘sure Miss Howard would like;” and he 
evidently found more favor in her eyes than any 
of her former lovers. 

Ida soon discovered that Mr. Morton was fond 
of poetry, and she would read to him all her 
favorite poems, watching his fine eyes kindle 
with enthusiasm at the many sublime passages. 
Their tastes agreed till they came to Eva’s 
poems, but Ida could never draw from him a 
word in their praise; he did not speak against 
them, but this she construed into politeness to 
herself. 

Time passed on, and Mr. Morton’s ‘“ short 
visit” became greatly protracted. A rumor 
was circulated through the village that Ernest 
Morton and Ida Howard were engaged, and 
unsuccessful lovers, with a sigh, gave up their 
hopes to the rival stranger. 

Ida wondered more and more why Ernest 
maintained such a provoking silence upon the 
subject of Eva’s poetry. She tried various ways 
of exciting his admiration; she read them, with- 
holding the name, thinking he might be preju- 
diced against the writer, but all to no purpose: 
upon looking up she always encountered the 
same perplexing smile. What could it mean? 
Ida puzzled over it, but unable to arrive at any 
conclusion, she asked of him an explanation; 
but Ernest replied, that he would give it to 
her at some future time, thus leaving her more 
in the dark than ever. ‘What reason can he 
have for waiting?” thought Ida; but it was of 
no use, she could not arrive at any conclusion. 

Meanwhile the wedding-day drew near. Eva 
had been informed of the important secret, and 
her services as bridesmaid were earnesly soli- 
cited, but she declined upon the plea of being 
already engaged for a wedding, which would 
take place on the same day. Most of the in- 
habitants of our village flocked to the church 
to witness the marriage. Many were the proud, 
loving looks Ernest cast upon his lovely, young 
bride, and she returned them with a simple, 
winning trustfulness. 

Soon after the marriage was over, the happy 
pair set out on their wedding tour. Ida was 
anxious to accept Eva’s oft repeated invitation 
to make her a visit, but at the suggestion she 
noticed that same provoking smile appear on 
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Ernest’s face, and she immediately called upon 
him for the promised explanation. 

‘*And you must tell me why I never could 
draw from you the least admiration for Eva’s 
poems?” she said. 

The smile became more merry as he replied— 

‘*People are not usually very enthusiastic in 
praise of their own performances.” 

Ida looked puzzled, and inquired what he 
meant. 

‘Did it never occur to you,” said Ernest, 
laughing, ‘that the initials of Eva Mowbray 
and Ernest Morton were the same, and that 
there was a possibility that one of the names 
had been composed for the occasion?” 

A new light broke upon Ida’s mind; Eva then 
only had an imaginary existence! 

‘And did you never suspect, my innocent, 
little darling, that those dear little notes of 
yours, so full of childish simplicity and enthu- 
siasm, were the cause of my visiting this village? 
You appeared so very certain, in your own mind, 
that I was a lady, I thought it would be a pity 
to disappoint you then, and if the truth must be 
acknowledged, selfish motives also prompted me; 
I could not bear the idea of giving up a corres- 
pondence thus begun, which I was afraid might 
possibly be the consequence of giving my real 
name. And when you offered your love and 
asked for mine in return, I could not help wish- 
ing that I was as sure of it in my true character 
as in my assumed one. The invitation you gave 
me to officiate as your bridesmaid, was rather 
amusing, and I thought I much preferred the 
part already granted to me.” 

Ida had listened in silence, too much surprised 
to speak, and it must be confessed she was con- 
siderably disappointed. Her dashing Eva then, 
with her beautiful, golden curls, and large, blue, 
dreamy eyes, was only an imaginary being; and 
now she could indulge in no more visions of her 
poetess, gliding about in the moonlight and com- 
muning with angels; and then, it was so provok- 
ing to have Ernest laughingly inform her, that 
she had departed from the usual fashion in such 
matters, and that she had been the one to ask 
for Ais love first. 

‘‘Why did you not tell me of my mistake 
before?” she asked. 

* Because,” he replied, ‘I did not care to 
take the risk of losing my little treasure.” 

Ida does sometimes admit to herself, that she 
cannot very much regret;her romantic corres- 
pondence, as but for that, she should never have 
become acquainted with her beau ideal, and two 
happy hearts. would have been doomed to utter 
loneliness, 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM-A 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Ir was many years ago when I paid my first 
visit to Boston. One cold, tempestuous night, I 
found myself returning to my hotel, late in the 
evening, from an unavoidable business engage- 
ment. As the distance was not great, I had set 
out on foot; and in order to be more speedy, 
had struck into one of those narrow cross streets 
which are so common in the North end, Just 
as I turned a corner, a figure emerged from the 
shelter of an old, time-decayed mansion, and 
extending a wan arm, in a faint, girlish voice, 
now tremulous with cold, said piteously, 

Please, sir, please—if it’s only a penny.” 

I started; for there was someting touchingly 
sad in the low, plaintive tone of the speaker. 
She was a delicate, sickly looking child, appa- 
rently about eleven years of age, and wrapped 
in an old and tattered garment, which once had 
been a cloak. It was with difficulty that she 
could keep the rags together with her blue, cold 
arm, as the wind hissed “and raved along the 
narrow street. Her whole look was one of utter 
destitution. Yet there was none of the squalor 
of willing poverty in that pale and emaciated 
young countenance. AsI paused, looking at her 
a moment without speaking, she seemed to think 
that her prayer was disregarded; for gathering 
her ragged cloak around her shivering form, 
with a deep sigh and a look of patient submis- 
sion, she shrank back under the shelter of the 
old mansion. But as she turned, the light of a 
lamp streamed over her face, and I saw that in 
spite of her efforts tears were rolling down her 
cheeks. It cut me to the heart. 

‘*My little child,” said I, kindly, ‘“‘where do 
you live?—you are cold and hungry—what has 
brought you out on such a night as this?” 

‘Oh! sir,” said she, looking up into my face, 
and bursting into tears again, ‘‘I don’t feel the 
cold,—and I ain’t used to beg,—but please, sir, 
if it’s only a penny—for brother’s sick, and we’ve 
no wood to make a fire, and even little Charley 
hasn’t had any thing to eat to-day.” 

“Good God!” said I, *‘you don’t mean to say 
they are starving to death, and in such a city sv 
this.” 

‘Oh! sir, what can we do?—we’ve got no 
money, and father’s in jail for debt? We havn't 





eat since yesterday, and brother, I’m afraid, will 
never get well, sir, again,” and she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

“Don’t cry,” said I, “I'll go and see your 
brother—and, here,” offering her some change, 
—run and bring them something to eat, and 
show me the way.” 

The girl extended her trembling hand, and 
clutching the money with the eagerness of 
famine, hastily murmured her thanks, directed 
me where to find her home, and then gathering 
her rags around her, hurried down a neighboring 
street to execute her commission. 

It was a withering night, as I have said. The 
sky overhead was of a dingy black. The cold, 
sleety rain whirled slantingly along before the 
gusts of wind that now rattled among the 
chimneys, roared about the corners, and went 
howling down the street. The houses around 
were black with age, and some seemed ready 
to tumble headlong. Here and there, indeed, 
a@ more tottering structure than its fellow was 
supported by a beam or two from the adjoining 
tenement; and in many places, from the absence 
of shutters, and the shattered condition of the 
casements, it was evident that the habitation 
within had long been deserted. As I turned 
into the by-way a still more desolate sight met 
my eye. The street was scarcely ten feet wide, 
narrow, crooked, and utterly destitute of lamps. 
On either side the tottering frames rose dark 
into the sky, while a solitary candle glimmered 
at intervals from some rattling casement. The 
mouldings of the doors were broken off; the 
Venitian shutters had mostly rotted from their 
hinges; and the side walks and door steps were 
torn up around. The spot looked as if mortal 
foot had not visited it for years; and I began to 
think I had mistaken the direction, when I 
heard a strange step behind me, and turning, 
beheld the little girl hurriedly following in my 
rear. 

“There, right ahead, sir—turn the next 
corner,” said she, in a voice tremulous with 
excitement—“this way,” and running ahead, 
she stopped before a low, ruinous door till I 
came up, when bidding me follow, she entered 
a narrow passage, groped up a ricketty, crooked 
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staircase, and pushing aside a crazy door, stole 
noiselessly into the room. 

The apartment was low, narrow, and lighted 
by a solitary candle. The smoky walls were 
bare, the floor without carpeting, and a bed, a 
stool, and broken table were the only furniture. 
There was a chimney-place in one corrtr, but 
it looked as if it had not seen a fire for years. 
Several panes of glass were broken in the case- 
ment, in some of which old rags were stuffed, 
while through others the rain and wind beat, 
flaring the dim candle, and making the wretched 
inmates shiver as they drew their rags around 
them. On the bed lay the wasted form of a 
little boy, some six or seven years of age, his 
glassy eye and hollow, hectic cheek, telling a 
tale of premature decay. A woman cleanly but 
scantily drest, with a child in her arms, was 
standing by the bedside of the sufferer, gazing 
wistfully into his face. Amid all her poverty, 
it was impossible not to see that she had once 
been beautiful; and there yet lingered in her 
care-worn face a soft, almost angelic expression 
of mingled fortitude and resignation. It was 
altogether such a face as once seen is rarely for- 
gotten. And then the look of suffering depicted 
there, telling—oh! how acutely—of the agony of 
that mother’s heart. 

Now and then the babe in her arms lifted its 
little hands and lisped in broken accents for 
bread, while as she strove to quiet its cries the 
big tears stole down her pale, wan cheeks, and 
fell upon the face of the boy. 

As we entered she looked up, and noticing a 
stranger, seemed about to speak, but her little 
daughter interrupted her. 

** Mother, oh! mother,” said the girl, running 
up to her, and unfolding the food she had 
brought, ‘‘see what this good gentleman has 
given me. Poor little Charley,” she continued, 
addressing the babe, whose outstretched arms 
betrayed his eagerness to obtain the food, ‘‘you 
needn’t cry any longer—brother, couldn’t you 
eat some too?—we shall all have a nice supper, 
shan’t we, dear mother?” 

‘God in heaven bless you!” murmured the 
parent, as she turned toward me. 

‘*‘Hush—not a word, my dear madam,” said I, 
‘the wants of your little family and yourself 
must be attended to.” 

The eagerness with which the children clutched 
at the food, showed the extremity to which they 
had been reduced. The mother apologized for 
them. 

**There, there, my love, don’t eat so hun- 
grily,” she said, ‘but it’s no wonder since he 
hasn’t had anything to-day.” 





**Mother!” said the low voice of the sick 
boy, as he faintly lifted his head from the pil- 
low, ‘‘couldn’t I have a little water with this’ — 
and he held up a piece of the bread, “I think I 
could drink some if I had.” 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, my dear madam,” I ex- 
claimed, almost affected to tears, as the mother 
was about rising to go out and obey his request, 
“remain here, and I will bring the drink—you 
are yourself sick, you want sustenance too, as 
you value your children’s lives don’t expose 
yourself—I will have some fire made for you, 
and you shall at least be more comfortable than 
now.” 

The mother did not answer. Once or twice 
she essayed to speak; but her words failed her, 
and she burét at last into tears. 

I performed my errand, and then sought out 
aid. In an hour a cheery fire was blazing on 
the hearth; the chinks of the old, tottering, 
crazy walls, were closed up; the broken panes 
no longer admitted the wind and rain; such 
clothing as the late hour permitted me to obtain 
were provided for the sufferers; and a few little 
delicacies that gre actual necessaries in a sick 
chamber stood upon a table by the poor boy’s 
bedside. Never shall I forget his look of mute 
thankfulness, as he sucked an orange with his 
fevered lips; while the overladen heart of his 
mother could find no vent except in choking 
words and tears. 

‘“‘Oh! mother, if father now was only here,’ 
murmured the little fellow, “we might be 
almost as happy as we used to in our nice 
house in the country.” 

«And who is your father, my sweet little fel- 
low?” I asked, “‘I do not wish to pry into your 
sorrows wantonly, my dear madam,” I con- 
tinued, addressing the mother, “but if, as I 
suspect, your husband’s difficulties are pecu- 
niary ones, I may, by my profession at least, be 
of some service to him. Can I aid you in any 
way?” 

“Oh! sir, I never can sufficiently thank you,” 
she sobbed, ‘*but we have not always been as 
we are now. We were once comfortable, if not 
rich, and little, little did we think it should ever 
come to this!”” She then told her story. 

It was just such a tale as I had often heard, 
and as happens, alas! to hundreds every year in 
our larger cities. Her husband had once resided 
in New York, been a master mechanic of some 
note, and consequently had lived in a style of 
corresponding ease and comfort. But he had 
finally undertaken some speculations, which in 
the end turned out abortive; he became conse- 
quently involved. in a train of embarrassments 
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that grew every year more ruinous; and induced 
at last to undertake a heavy contract for a range 
of stores in the hope of ,redeeming his fortune, 
he found himself at length, owing to one of those 
periodical contractions in our money market, un- 
able to prosecute it, and forced to throw up the 
work under a penalty which would have swept 
away a fortune ten times as great as his own. 
In one word—he was reduced to beggary, His 
character, had he remained in New York, how- 
ever, would have saved him from being distressed 
by his creditors, and his numerous acquaintance 
would have enabled him perhaps in time to re- 
establish himself; but possessed of a proud and 
sensitive heart, he could not endure to live 
among his friends without an equality of for- 
tune, and preferred, like many a one before and 
since, to drain the cup of poverty to its dregs 
among strangers. He removed to Boston, and 
for awhile lived at least without want. But his 
ill fate finally found him out even there. An 
old creditor had pressed him for payment, and 
finally levied an execution on his house a month 
or two since. Though he was thus broken up 
he did not as yet despair. He removed to a 
meaner house, continuing his exertions as a 
common journeyman. But even here his op- 
pressor found him out, and a second time sold 
out his little all. To crown all, winter set in, 
and Spencer found himself without employment. 
His creditor, too, arrested him, and threw him 
inte prison for debt. His destiny seemed about 
to be accomplished, for poor, friendless, unknown, 
and in a strange city, to whom should he apply 
for aid? His heart sickened within him, the 
more so when he thought of his meek wife and 
suffering little ones, And she—angel that she 
was! but are not all women angels at such 
times ?—how did she bear up against her fate? 
Day by day she stood at the prison gates long 
before they were opened, and never left them 
till the regulations forced her to depart, per- 
forming a thousand little kindnesses for her 
husband, striving by her cheerfulness to soothe 
his troubled spirit, and endeavoring with her 
needle to obtain a scanty and uncertain subsis- 
tence. 

As the winter set in the little boy fell sick; 
he could no longer come to the prison—and 
the wife and mother now had to share her time 
between him and her husband. But when he 
grew worse, she was not only forced to forego 
visiting the prison, but found herself unable to 
earn more than half the pittance she did for- 
merly—and when at last her employer, angry 
that a garment was not finished in time, refused 
to employ her further, her wild, agonizing decla- 
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ration that the fear her boy was dying had 
caused the failure, served only to invoke the 
rage of the hard-hearted man. Little do we 
know of the world’s obduracy until we have 
mingled with it. Her sole support thus cut off 
she almost despaired of human help. In vain 
she applied everywhere for work—the demand 
for it was already greater than could be sup- 
plied. Poverty, cold, and starvation was before 
her, but she could have borne it all, had it not 
been for her little ones. One by one, therefore, 
their few things had been disposed of in the vain 
hope that relief from some quarter would arrive. 
As a last hope her little girl had that evening 
tried in vain to borrow a mite, and failing in 
that was driven to beg or die. 

It was with a sad heart I left the abode of 
poverty. I at once determined, if possible, to 
restore the husband to his family. 

It is not necessary to detain the reader with 
a recapitulation of what I did to effect this pur- 
pose. Suffice it to say, I procured the liberation 
of the father on the following day. 

I judged it advisable, however, to precede him 
home, in order to prepare his family. On my 
way I called on the physician to inquire after 
the sick boy. The doctor shook his head, and 
declared the child to be in the last stage of his 
disorder. At my urgent request he got into the 
carriage with me. 

Never shall I forget the sight that presented 
itself when I announced that the father would 
soon be free. Tears, sobs, and words of grati- 
tude were poured forth, until it grew painful to 
me. The worthy physician, seeing my embar- 
rassment, took the sick boy’s hand in his, and 
with those mild, soothing tones, so welcome to a 
sufferer—for they sound like those of a friend— 
he asked, 

‘And how do you feel to-night, my little 
fellow?” 

‘Better, sir, thank you,” said the boy, in a 
voice so faint that it strangely belied his words. 
Poor child, he felt indeed stronger, but he little 
knew it was only the last revival of worn-out 
nature. The sands were already nearly run out; 
the cistern was well nigh broken at the fountain; 
a little while longer and his pure spirit would be 
atrest. Every one in the room seemed conscious 
of this, for they had all gathered around his bed, 
and stood gazing on his wasted form, with sad 
and tearful eyes. And well might it melt the 
heart to lo»k on that pallid young face. 

After a little while one of the sudden, transi- 
tory dozes of sickness came upon him, and for 
awhile, with the physician still holding his pulse, 
he seemed to sleep. The mother sat on the 
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other side of the bed, holding a cloth with which 
she had been bathing his brow, and every now 
and then turning anxiously to the door, or en- 
deavoring to hide the tears that, one by one, 
swelled from her eyes, and stole heavily down 
her cheek. The sister stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking mournfully at her brother, but she 
did not know his danger. And the little child, 
held in a neighbor’s arm, gazed wistfully from 
one to the other, as if to inquire what it all 
meant. Suddenly the lad started half up in 
bed, gazing a minute wildly around. His words 
at first were incoherent, his cheeks crimson, his 
gestures eager, his eyes glassy and unsettled. 

‘George, my love, George,” sobbed the mother, 
‘‘don’t you know me? It is I that speaks. 
George, my dear boy—oh, God!” she continued, 
lifting her eyes to heaven with a look of unutter- 
able agony, ‘‘my boy is dying!” 

The child seemed to know her voice; it won 
upon him amid all his delirium; he looked a 
moment inquiringly into her face, and then ex- 
tending his thin, wan hand to her, while a smile 
shot, like dying sunlight across his countenance, 
he murmured, 

“‘Mother, is it you?—Oh! I thought I saw 
such strange faces—it must have been a dream— 
there were stars, and lovely rivers, and bright 
angels there beckoning me. Mother, could it 
have been heaven?” 

“Oh! my child, don’t talk so,” was all the 
heart-broken parent could sob. 

“Mother,” said the little fellow after a pause, 
“Tam so tired—let me lay my head on your 
bosom, as I used to when I was a baby like 
Charley—there, that is it—kiss me, mather— 
but where is father ?—didn’t some on say he was 
coming—why, oh! why don’t he come?” 

Not a voice could answer. We were all in 
tears, even the old physician, used as he was to 
such scenes. 

“‘Oh! sister, mother, don’t cry,” said the little 
fellow touchingly, ‘*you’ve often told me, mother, 
that heaven is a happy place, where bright angels 
sing all day long, and there is no cold or sickness 
or péverty. You shouldn’t ery, if I’m going there 
—and by-and-bye, you'll all come too, won’t you? 
Father, too, will be there—oh! I wish I could see 
him, if it’s only for one kiss before I die—why, 
why don’t he come?”’. 

‘‘Would—God—my dear—boy,” sobbed the 
mother, chokingly, ‘*he could—come—before—” 
she would have gone on, but alas! her over- 
charged heart would not let her speak. 

‘Oh! mother!’ said the little fellow, looking 
up, and speaking, as I have often noticed in the 
dying, above his years; while his eyes gleamed 








with a strange and fitful fire, «do you remember 
how happy we all used to be years ago, when 
we had that nice house in the country in sum- 
mer, and father would take us such pretty walks, 
and we’d pluck such gay flowers, and at night 
you would hear us say our prayers, and sing 
sweet songs to lullaby sister and me, and laugh 
so at our play—you don’t laugh any more, 
mother—I wonder if heaven can be as happy as 
that—I shall see sister Ellen there, shan’t I, 
mother?—and oh! when I die, bury me in the 
country, in some spot like that where she was— 
and——”’ 

But here—as his thoughts, in the wander- 
ings of expiring intellect reverted to his absent 
father—his tone saddened, and instead of finish- 
ing his sentence, he murmured sadly, looking 
anxiously toward the door, ‘father, dear father, 
do come!” and then sank exhausted upon his 
mother’s bosom. 

For a moment we thought all was over. His 
eyes were closed, his arms rigid, his cheek unna- 
turally pale, and he scarcely seemed to breathe. 
All at once he opened his eyes, and looking up 
earnestly said, 

‘“‘Hark!—he is coming,” and instantly we 
heard a tread in the entry, the door flew open, 
and the long-looked-for father rushed into the 
room. 

“My boy—my boy,” was all he could gasp, 
rushing wildly to the bedside. 

But he staggered back, as his eye took in the 
condition of the sufferer, and cried, ‘‘oh! my 
God, they have murdered you!” his heart-broken 
voice full of the bitterest agony. 

‘‘Hush, father—I am happy now,” said the 
boy, with difficulty, ‘‘mother—sister—brother— 
kiss me—there, now—we shall meet in heaven— 
I hear the golden harps sounding.” 

**My child—my dear, angel Charley,”’ sobbed 
the strong man, his frame shaking as in an ggue 
fit. 

“How cold—it—is,” murmured the boy, 
“don’t—don’t leave—me. © Its—all dark, Your 
—hand—mo-o-ther,” and with a gentle quiver 
of the face, he was dead. 

For a moment a silence, deep and reverential, 
fell upon the room, while all gazed eagerly upon 
the pallid face, to see if the little fellow was in- 
deed gone “where the weary are at rest.” The 
awful hush was at length broken by the old 
physician, as he lifted his eye to heaven, and 
said devoutly, 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

“Amen!” was all I could answer: but the 
poor father, who had stood like stone, gazing 
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upon his boy, now shivered in every limb, and 
casting himself frantically on the bed, while the 
stout frame shook under his convulsive twitches, 
sobbed aloud, and in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, ‘would not be comforted.” Even the 
tender words of his wife, who, overawed by his 
fearful emotion, seemed to lose all consciousness 
of her own bereavement, and think only of re- 
lieving his agony, were of no avail. Oh! how 
terrible is the strong man’s grief. What to that 
father now, was liberty! His boy, his doted 
boy, was lifeless beside him, murdered, for want 
of that aid, which a few dollars would have 
secured. Can words picture the agony of such 
a moment ? 

The dear little fellow was buried, and buried 





too as he had begged, where the birds might 
build above him. 

What remains to be told? The father, through 
the old physician’s influence, obtained a clerk- 
ship in a commercial house, rose gradually from 
station to station, and in little more than five 
years was living in comfort and ease. 

But neither he, nor the*mother, ever forgot 
their martyred boy. ‘To lose a child is always 
terrible,” said he to me, years after, ‘‘but to lose 
one, who, but for a cruel law, might still have 
been living—oh! that is agony.” 

I pressed his hand, with tears in my eyes, and 
silently thanked God that imprisonment for debt 
was now abolished, almost everywhere in the 
United States. 
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“The moon seems to me to speak of the Past.”—Her Lerrers. 





BY FRANK LEE. 





Far through the room the holy light was stealing 
In quaint shaped tracery on the wall, 

A woman’s face as sculptur’d snow revealing, 
Amid the sweep of curtains like a pall. 

The crimson folds were softened by their beaming, 
Like golden wings the light rays play’d around, 
As touch of pinions o’er that high brow streaming, 
Shading the drapery where it swept the ground. 

Her white brow on her slender hand was leaning, 
The light shone through the curving fingers, 

The face had holy calm like Ruth when gleaning, 
Or pale statues where the sunset lingers. 

Yet ’mid her soul’s aisles was the rush of billows, 
Bearing her heart down on their heavy swell, 

Though the stream was pure as founts beneath th’ 

« willows 

Where song-echoes in low numbers seem to dwell. 

The mouth had passionate language in its curve, 
The eyes had depths of mournful meaning, 

As if some thought swept every quick-strung nerve 
Like waters wak’d ‘neath the young moon’s 

dreaming. 


Iler song had sweetness in its charmed measures 
That woke in e’ery kindred heart a tone, 

Floating their thoughts adown the glowing treasures 
Until her fancies were their own. 

There was no mad outpouring in the numbers, 
No jarring chord by Passion swept, 

But every pulse that in th’ being lingers 
Its mournful beating to their cadence kept. 

Her dreamings were as doves with snowny pinions, 
Whose plumes had naught of stain or earthly dust, 





Sweeping on strong wings to the bright dominions, 
Drinking in draughts of unrepining trust. 
There was no earthly grief in all the gushing 
Of rich lays from the bosom’s unsunn’d mine, 
But every song was holy in its rushing 
As pilgrim-hearts unto a sacred shrine. 

There was no broken sob of earth-born sorrow, 
Though every chord within was deeply wrung, 
She seem’d new hopes from brighter realms to 

borrow 
With each low, sweet-voiced tone she sung. 


But oh, the years of long and anxious waiting 
Spent in her lone and broken home, 
Gathering the links of that dimmed chain, and 
freighting 
Her heart with heaviness amid the gloom. 
The hours of silent toil with ev’ry pulse uystrung, 
Pouring her tortur’d heart its tide along, 
With shadows from her soul’s lone temple flung 
To give an earnest meaning to her song. 
She had some sad memories to live upon— 
She had no Future through those years— 
She had some dreams whose sweetness with the Past 
was gone, 
She had a wealth of prayer—a flood of tears! 
How must she oft have sat within that quiet room, 
Feeding herself with hopes she knew were vain, 
For she had lain the real within the tomb, 
Nought but the shadow could be hers again. 
How must all sights, and sounds, and tones have 
still brought back 
Those recollections of the buried Past, 
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How must her thoughts have surg’d along their As o’er those scrolls in loneliness she bent, 


billowy track, For none might feel, no human breast might know 
Rousing up sadness to the very last. The thoughts the simplest through her being sent. 
How must each moment in those sickening years 
Have found a louder counting in her heart, How slow Life’s weary pilgrimage wore on— 
While ever to their tone a host of hopes and fears, How must her soul have leaped to hear 


The voice of the Summoner with gentle tone 
Fall like a biessing on her tired ear. 

How must her soul have look’d with keener vision 
From out the fetters that so long had bound, 


Like sheeted ghosts would into being start. 
What strange revealings must the sky have spoken, 
What pow’r had blossom-scents wandering by, 
How must they whisper’d of the dream long broken, 


RO 





To her of the trampled heart, the prayerful eye. { Then with a bound, unto the fields Elysian 
She might not be alone, for e’en the wind could Have wing’d its flight from this earth’s narrow 
speak, round. 
Telling of the loved, the lost, the gone, How must the glorious troop of angel-sisters 
Giving sudden brightness to her pallid cheek Have kiss’d the mists of earth from off her eyes— 
By the human mock’ry of its wailing tone. Have kissed the stains of grief and tears deep 
How must her laurel wreaths have seem’d another blisters, 
woe, Bearing her joyful to the beaming skies. 
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BY MABRY L. LAWSON. 





I wovuxp not lose the lightest link Mind in its myriad forn#s arise 

In memory’s stored and treasured mines, To meet and mingle with my own; 
The bright Utopia to attain, I from its gathered lustre glean 

That genius ever seeks in vain; The brightest bliss my soul has known. 
The fame for which its soul repines, 

I would not lose the knowledge gained, 
Or will to prove the yet unsought; 

Nor dash to earth the fairy realms 
That live within the land of thought. 


Too oft amid life’s daily track 

I mingle with the dull and cold— 

But in my hours of solitude, 

With graver brow but happier mood 

A loftier communing I hold— 

While with my books I calmly sit 
Their garnered wealth they yield to me, 
Historian, poet, saint, and sage, 

And dreams of old philosophy. 


Tear from my soul its trembling sense 
Of beauty and life’s joys have flown, 
From Nature draw the thrilling power 
To win me in the saddest hour, 

And earth were dreary, void and lone; 
I would not lose the power to weave 
With poetry and music’s tone, 

The erial beings of the mind 

And musings round my spirit thrown; 


All that the heart could ask or crave 
Like scattered gems around is spread: 
The spirit in its upward flight 

Its finest power, its inner light 

Springs from the living and the dead; 
Then ask me not could aught atone 

If mental joys no more were mine— 
Wrapped in its prison-house of clay 
Like fettered slave my soul would pine, 


Nor break the chord whose lengthened chain 
Now brings the past before mine eyes— 
Visions of ages swept away, 

Of empires mouldering in decay— 

And men whose glories cannot die, 

Lands that my footsteps never trod 

In vivid pictures meet my glance, 

Their struggles ’neath oppression’s chains, 
Their softer shadings of romance. 
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For I have books and thought at will, 
And independence dwells with these, 
And caters not for stinted praise 

With restless nights and anxious days, 


And genius with its deathless flame Nor courts the wayward art to please; 
Gleams through the darkened mist of years, From ali that worldly hearts might prize, 
With magic touch that can impart Soft “peace of mind” I turn to thee, 
Those records of the human heart, And smile to know that thou dost love 





That nerve the soul or melt to tears— To find thy quiet home with me. 








SOVEREIGN PURSE IN CROCHET 





BY MES. PULLAN. 








Marer1aLs.—l1 skein of dark blue purse-silk, 
1 skein of apricot or salmon ditto, 1 gilt clasp, 
and 8 rows of gold beads. 

Make a chain of 80 stitches with the blue silk, 
and close it into around. Do one round of Sc. 

lst Pattern Round.—Both colors, 4 2 blue, 2 
apricot, 1 blue, 4 repeat all round. 

2nd Round.—4 1 blue, 4 apricot, > all round. 

8rd Round.—Like 2nd. 

4th Round.—Like ist. 

5th Round.—All blue. 

6th Round.— 9 blue, 3 apricot, 8 blue, 4 4 
times. 

7th Round.—% 10 blue, 8 apricot, (so that the 
first comes over the second apricot of last round) 
7 blue, 4 4 times, 

8th Round.—> 11 blue, 1 apricot, 8 blue, <4 
times. 

9th Round.—+4 7 blue, 3 apricot, 1 blue, 1 
apricot, (which should come over the 1 apricot 





of last round) 1 blue, 3 apricot, 4 blue, 4 4 
times. 

10th Round —+4 6 blue, 1 apricot, 1 blue, 3 
apricot, 1 blue, (over 1 apricot of last round) 3 
apricot, 1 blue, 1 apricot, 3 blue, >< 4 times. 

11th Round.—+ 6 blue, 5 apricot, 1 blue, 5 
apricot, 3 blue, 4 4 times. 

12th Round.—+4 6 blue, 11 apricot, 3 blue, 4 
4 times. 

18th Round.—4 7 blue, 4 apricot, 1 blue, 4 
apricot, 4 blue, 4 times. 

14th Round.—+¥ 5 blue, 2 apricot, 2 blue, 1 
apricot, 3 blue, 1 apricot, 2 blue, 2 apricot, 2 
blue, 4 4 times. 

15th Round. 4 blue, 1 apricot, 2 blue, 4 
apricot, 1 blue. 

1st open Round.—(All blue to the end) 41 Dc, 
1 Ch, miss 1, ¥ all round. 

2nd 38rd and 4th Rounds.—De under chain, 1 
ch, miss De stitch of last round. 
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Work one side of the purse, backward and for-; For closing the end, do one round of apricot 
ward in the same way, gradually decreasing at } silk; then holding the two sides together, Sc a 
each edge, to fit the clasp. Do the same at the stitch of each with blue. Add the fringe and 
other side. ; clasp. 





SOFA CUSHION IN BRAID-WORK. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





Marerrats.—A large square of blue or black the edges must be finished with Albert or Rus- 
cloth, two pieces of gold colored Albert braid, a ; sian braid; and a line of black glass beads, No. 
piece of Groseille ditto, and a piece of suitable 1, may be laid along the centre of the velvet. 
French Soutache. Cord and four tassels. The scrolls within the border are to be braided 

This elaborate sofa-pillow has an extremely with a handsome soutache, or with Albert braid. 
rich effect; although, like all other braiding pat- The soutache should be selected with reference 
terns, it is very quickly done. It consists@f a} to the other colors of the cushion—a remark 
rich centre pattern, and a Greek border, in which which applies equally to the braid. Of course, 
handsome scrolls are worked. The Greek pat- very many other colors would be as suitable as 
tern should be worked in gold colored Albert; those we have mentioned. Black velvet and 
braid; or on a blue ground, a black braid may ; braid, with blue in the centre, on a claret ground, 
be used. Those who do not regard expense may { would be very rich. On a green ground, two 
make a very handsome cushion by the applica- shades of violet braid, with black velvet, might 
tion of black velvet on the cloth, for the Greek } be used. The back of the cushion should be of 
pattern. Velvet ribbon may be laid on for this ; plain cloth, to match the front; the trimmings 
purpose; or the design may be cut out of a should be made expressly to correspond with all 
square of any gold German velvet. In that case, i the colors used. 
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NAMES FOR HANDKERHIEF. 


Materrats.—French working cotton, No. 120. i stitch, sewing over the lines. This is a pattern 
Work in button-hole stitch, or in raised satin ‘ of very great beauty. 
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BY ELLA FARMAN. 


We've laid her in her last, long sleep, 
Where green and silky grasses creep, 
And drooping willows ever weep— 
We've laid our Nellie there! 


The lily waves above her head, 

The roses bloom, both white and red, 
And there the humming birds are led— 
For Nellie slumbers there! 

The birds that fly with pinions fleet, 
Pause there to sing a carol sweet. 

A chant for her beneath their feet-— 
For Nellie, who lies there! 

The winds that swiftly onward go, 

Stop there and hum an anthem.low, 











In mournful measure mild and slow, 
For Nellie sleeping there! 


The river that to oceans flows, 

O’er which her mound a shadow throws, 
Weeps for that young life’s early close, 
For Nellie sleeping there! 


I sit on that lone river’s shore, 

I hear the waves with sad dolour, 
Weeping that she comes nevermore— 
Weeping that she sleeps there! 


In the dim night I sit alone, 

My heart beats like a stifled moan; 
The refrain is—“ Alone! alone! 
She cometh nevermore!” 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Youne Hovsexererers.—Every young mar- 
ried woman, on beginning housekeeping, should 
keep a day-book, and a cash-book, or ledger. If 
possible, she should get her husband to allow her 
for housekeeping, a stated sum paid annually, quar- 
terly, or weekly. If weekly, she should take into 
consideration the stated or occasional payments to 
which she is liable—such as rent, taxes, servants’ 
wages, coals, clothes, medical attendance, &c., and 
reserve from each week’s money a sufficient propor- 
tion toward meeting them. If she receives her 
money quarterly or annually, she should so limit 
those larger expenses, as to reserve the needful store 
for current expenses for as many weeks as will 
elapse before her next receipt. If her supplies are 
necessarily of a more irregular character, resulting 
from the profits of a retail trade or the remuneration 
of uncertain occupations, a double degree of caution 
and regularity will be necessary to set one season 
over against another, and reserve from the abund- 
ance of a brisk and prosperous week the means of 
comfort and support during the dull and scanty 
period that may succeed it. For want of such 
management, plenty is often consumed in prodi- 
gality, and subsequent distress and destitution ensue. 

The young housekeeper should commence book- 
keeping on the very day she quits the house of her 
father to enter that of her husband. Indeed, it will 
be greatly to her advantage, if she has been already 
initiated into it under the direction of a judicious 
mother, not merely to keep her own private accounts, 
of personal expenses, but also the housekeeping ac- 
counts, so as to be familiar with the value of every 
article of consumption, the quantity required in pro- 
portion to the size of the family, and the proportion 
to be observed of daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
and annual expense. In such case she ought, how- 
ever, to commence all her arrangements on a smaller 
scale than those to which she has been accustomed 
at home. Perhaps there the family was larger, or its 
resources more abundant, or at least more settled. 
Those who would wish to be at a future period of 
life as their parents are now, must begin as they 
began, and remember that it is much easier to ad- 
vance in expense than to retreat. An egg less in 
the pudding, and a bit of butter less in the pie-crust, 
and a dish less on the table than the young lady 
was accustomed to at her father’s house, will make 
a pleasing difference in the weekly and yearly aspect 
of her account-book, and be no ways inconsistent 
with either health, comfort, or respectability of ap- 


pearance. 

The elegant and accomplished Lady Mary Worn- 
ley Montague, who figured in the fashionable as well 
as in the literary circles of her time, has said that 
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“the most minute details of household economy be- 
come elegant and refined, when they are ennobled 
by sentiment;” and they are truly ennobled when 
we do them, either from a sense of duty, or con- 
sideration for a parent, or love toa husband. “To 
furnish a room,” continues this lady, “is no longer 
&@ common-place affair, shared with upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers; it is decorating the place where I 
am to meet a friend or lover. To order dinner is 
not merely arranging a meal with my cool, it is 
preparing refreshment for him whom I love. These 
necessary occupations, viewed in this light by a 
person capable of strong attachment, are so many 
pleasures, and afford her far more delight than the 
games and shows which constitute the amusements 
of the world.” 

Our Sepremser Numper.—The September num- 
ber proved as popular as our warmest hopes had 
desired. The mezzotint of “The Puzzled Calcula- 
tor,” was hailed everywhere as inimitable; everybody 
had a boy, or knew a boy, who had looked “just so 
over his sums.” The splendid colored fashion-plate 
was universally pronounced the best published any 
where for the month, It is now, indeed, conceded 
that this Magazine has the most beautiful, as well as 
the newest patterns for fashions of any American 
periodical. Says the Portage (Ohio) Democrat, in 
noticing the September number:—“The colored 
fashion-plates are magnificent, and always to be 
found in every number. Peterson publishes the best 
Magazine in the world for the money.” THe Ran- 
dolph (N. Y.) Whig echoes the same opinions. It 
says :—“ Peterson’s is the best and cheapest monthly 
Magazine now published.” Other newspapers praise 
the ability, refinement and high moral purpose of 
the contributors. The Warsaw (Ind.) Democrat 
says:—“It increases in interest and value from 
month to month, and is a Magazine of real merit. 
Mrs. Stephens, one of the editors, is one of the most 
refined and chaste writers, and the contributions 
from other eminent literary writers, are of the same 
character.” The Ballston (N. Y.) Journal says:— 
“We find it the same agreeable and interesting 
periodical which has always characterized this work 
—no wishy-washy about it, the plates are beautiful 
and the matter unexceptionable.” The Janesville 
(Wis.) Free Press says :—“ We always rejoice at the 
arrival of this sterling periodical, not so much from 
its embellishments, which are highly creditable 
specimens of art however, as from the decidedly 
moral and reformatory tone of its contributions.” 
And so say hundreds of others. It is safe, therefore, 
fair reader, to advise all your friends to take this 
Magazine, as the cheapest and most desirable in the 
United States. 
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Great Success or “FasHion AND Famine.”—As ; exhibited, and their delicate appreciation of litera- 


we predicted, the success of this novel of our coad- 
jutor, Mrs. Stephens, has been almost unprecedented 
in the annals of American book-selling. No fiction, 
resting on its own merits only, has ever had such a 
run. Within a month from its first publication, 
three large editions were sold. We regret to add 
that the arduous labor of preparing the work for 
the press, completely prostrated the health of Mrs. 
Stephens during the summer; and this explains why, 
during two or three of the past months, we had no 
chapters of “The Orphans from the Alms-House.” 
We may add, however, that she has now recovered, 
and hopes, for many a long year, to continue to 
address the public through these pages. We ven- 
ture to foretell, moreover, that better things than 
even “ Fashion and Famine” will yet come from her 
pen. 


We Want Farr Crirticism.—The Mount Joy (Pa.) 
Herald acknowledges the receipt of our last number 
as follows:—“Peterson’s Magazine for September, 
has come to hand—magnificent, superb as usual, 
with a spirited original engraving, entitled ‘The 
Puzzled Calculator,’ a fashion-plate that can’t be 
beat—besides eight other illustrations for quilting, 
embroidering and crochet work—with a number of 
pretty poems and tales scattered with a lavish hand 
between. We are never disappointed in Peterson, 
he never writes ‘please notice’ on the cover of his 
Magazine, for it always recommends itself.” No, we 
want no mere puffs, but desire to succeed entirely on 
the superior merits of the Magazine. 


——) 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Noctes Ambrosiane. With Memoirs and Notes by 
R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C. L. 5 vole. New York: 
Redfield. Philada: T, B. Peterson—Right heartily 
do we hail this capital edition of these world-famous 
papers. The ‘ Noctes Ambrosianez,” though origi- 
nating in the last generation, are, and will be, the 
property of all generations, so long as wit, poetry 
and criticism are admired. The papers appeared 
first in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and are an 
t of fictitious suppers at Ambrose’s, a famous 
publican in Edinburgh, where, in addition to im- 
aginative oysters and Glenlivet, there was a sup- 
posed intellectual feast in the shape of conversa- 
tions on literature and literary men, cotemporary 
and past. The pretended talkers generally were 
Professor Wilson, alias Christopher North; Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shephard; Tickler; Buller; Odoherty; 
and various other real, or fictitious personages. Most 
of the papers were written by Wilson, but he was, 
at various times, assisted by Hogg, Lockhart and 
Maginn. The “Noctes Ambrosianw” did more than 
anything else, perhaps, to give to “Blackwood” its 
high reputation; they were read everywhere, in 
Britain and America; and the unanimous verdict 





was that their wit, the flow of animal spirits they ' 
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ture, rendered them inimitable in their line. This 
opinion the present generation must confirm. The 
volumes ought to be in the library of every person 
pretending to taste in the belles lettres. The notes 
of Dr. Mackenzie add greatly to the value of the 
work, by recalling illustrative anecdotes apt to be 
forgotten, even in England, after a lapse of nearly 
thirty years, and never known at all, or but imper- 
fectiy, in the United States. Mr. Redfield has pub- 
lished the book in elegant style, with portraits of 
Wilson, Hogg and Lockhart. 


Fifty Years In Both Hemispheres. By Vincent 
Nolte. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 7. 
B. Peterson.—The garrulous old German merchant 
who penned these pages was well known in New 
Orleans fifty years ago, and even to a much later 
period, first as the agent of the Barings, and subse- 
quently as a cotton speculator of the first magnitude. 
Born in Italy in 1779 of German parents, it was his 
lot to be tossed about the world continually, in the 
vicissitudes of a commercial career, and to expe- 
rience every reverse of fortune. He mingled suc- 
cessively with high and low, rich and poor, the 
nobles of the oid French regime and our own Ameri- 
can backwoodsmen. He saw Napoleon in Leghorn 
in 1796, and subsequently at Paris as emperor; 
Jackson at New Orleans, and Moreau at New York; 
Lafayette during his American tour, and Victoria in 
a private interview, before her marriage. There is, 
indeed, scarcely a person of note, figuring in the 
last fifty years, whom Nolte did not meet. He gives 
anecdotes and sketches of Ouvrard, the great French 
speculator; the Barings, father and son; Girard, 
Astor, and McDonough; Biddle, Lafitte, Hope, and 
a dozen others eminent in trade or finance: nor does 
he omit political, artistic, or military celebrities, 
whom he knew more or less casually. There is not 
a page of the book that is not interesting. The 
style is generally lively, and the incidents frequently 
piquant; as the old gossip himself says, he dearly 
loves a bit of scandal. The book has been one of 
the most successful of the season. 


Of-Hand Takings. By George W. Bungay. 1 
vol. New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—This is a 
series of short, racy sketches of the noticeable men 
of our age, chiefly Americans. Pen-portraits of this 
description, dashed off hurriedly, must necessarily 
often be more or less inaccurate; but on the other 
hand they frequently hit off peculiarities that other- 
wise might pass unrecorded. The publishers have 
spared no pains to make the vélume attractive, 
having issued it in excellent style and adorned it 
with twenty steel-portraits. We may add that few 
booksellers have lately issued so many popular books 
as Dewitt and Davenport. . 

The Youth of Jefferson. 1 vol. New York: Red- 
field.—A readable tale of college scrapes, at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in 1764. That Jefferson is one 
of the characters adds somewhat of a historic inte- 
rest to the story. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 





Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. 
By John Smith. \With Notes and Illustrations by R. 
7. Trall, M.D. 1 vol. New York: Fowler & Welle.— 
The vegetarian theory has found an able champion 
in the author of this t Arg ts, clothed 
in a captivating style, are adduced, from history, 
anatomy, physiology and chemistry, to prove that 
man’s best diet is to be found in the vegetable king- 
dom. We confess, however, after reading the book 
through, that even the author's adroit logic has not 
overcome our taste for a beefsteak when hungry: 
and we fear that we shall be incorrigible to the end 
of the chapter. Potatoes we never did like; most 
fruits are difficult to get ripe; and too many vege- 
tables always gave us an indigestion. We suppose, 
however, we started wrong, and that, if we had lived 
from infancy on farina, we should find poultry. as 
injurious as we now do pie. Chacun a son gout, 
everybody to their taste. Mr. Smith may eat what 
he likes, if he will let us follow our inclinations too. 
We would rather read his book than eat his dinners. 
The latter we should pronounce insufferable, we fear; 
but we know the former to be quite readable. A 
handsome colored lithograph of a vase, with fruits 
and flowers, embellishes the volume. 
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Walden; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The 
author of this volume would be called by some a 
modern Diogenes; but all will admit that he is a 
close, though somewhat eccentric observer of Nature. 
Disgusted with the ordinary conventional life, he 
retired to the shores of Walden Pond in Massachus- 
setts, where building himself a log hut, he lived a 
sort of half hermit life fortwo years. The present 
book is a narrative of his experience during that 
period. The style is graceful, the reflections often 
profound, the thought always robust and healthy. 
On the excessive luxury of the times the author 
makes war a la outrance, as a man who has lived on 
fifty dollars a year, we think, has a right. The book 
is so out of the beaten track that it cannot fail to set 
people to thinking; while no one, who once picks it 
up, will lay it down till he has finished it. The 
author, in his love of Nature, reminds us of old 
Isaac Walton, as in other particulars he often recalls 
Sir Thomas Browne. Naturalists will learn many 
eurious facts from the volume, while the poetical 
admirer of Nature will linger over its pages with 
delight. The publishers have issued it in their usual 
neat style. 


History of Cuba, By Maturin M. Ballou, 1 vol. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—In this neat 
volume we have a short, but reliable political, his- 
torical and statistical account of Cuba, from its first 
discovery by Columbus up to this era of Spanish 
revolutionists and American filibusters. At the pre- 
sent time, when public attention is fixed on that 
island, such a work must command a ready sale. 
We have found the book extremely interesting, even 
for general reading. Several fine illustrations adorn 


the volume, which is printed in unusually good style. 





Freaks of Fortune. By J. B. Jones, author of 
“ Wild Western Scenes.” 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.— Whatever this author writes is sure to 
have a large sale. The present is his best fiction, 
and one of the best we ever read. It is full of 
graphic sketches of character, abounds with inci- 
dent, and runs over with fun continually. We 
know nowhere a better panacea against “the blues.” 
The illustrations were designed by Darley, and are 
in his happiest manner: they are engraved also with 
great spirit. The publisher issues the book on supe- 
rior paper, and bound in embossed cloth. Price one 
dollar. For those who prefer novels of life as it is, 
to mawkishly sentimental fictions, this is the book 
of the season. Whoever likes Thackeray will like 
“The Freaks of Fortune.” 

Rosa Woodville; or, The Sailor’s Daughter. By 
Alexander Dumas. 1 vol. New York: Garrett & Co.— 
After all, no cotemporary novelist equals Dumas in 
vivacity. The interest never flags in his stories. 
Messrs. Garrett & Co. have issued the present fiction 
in a cheap, yet neat style, at fifty cents. 

Percival Mayberry. By the author of “ Lafitte.” 
1 vol. Philada: T, B. Peterson.—Another of the 
series of Mr. Peterson’s “Library of Humorous 
Novels.” Several excellent illustrations, designed 
by Darley, add to the mirth-provoking character of 
the book. 

Martin Merrivale. Nos. 7, 8,9 and 10. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Four more numbers of 
this capital serial have appeared. We like it more 
and more, the further we advance in the story. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Omelette.—Break eight eggs into a basin, season 
with a small teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, 
and if liked, mace or nutmeg; and add two table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream; about two ounces of 
butter, and a little parsley cut small, if liked, also a 
finely chopped shalot or white onion well washed. 
Beat these ingredients well together with a spoon, 
put an ounce of butter in a frying-pan, let it become 
boiling hot, and pour the omelette in about half an 
inch thick; as it is cooking continue to stir it with a 
spoon, drawing it from the sides to the centre, that 
it may be evenly done; shake the pan now and then 
to free the omelette from it; let it fry gently; when 
it is a fine clear brown, turn it into a dish, and serve. 

To Pickle Oysters,—Wash the largest, fat native 
oysters in their own liquor; strain it, and to every 
pint put a glass of sherry wine, mace, nutmeg, a good 
many white pepper-corns, and a little salt. Simmer 
the oysters four or five minutes, but never let them 
boil, as it hardens them. Put in glass or stone jars; 
add vinegar to the liquor in the proportion of a glass 
to the pint, and boil it up. Skim the pickle and 
pour it over the oysters, and when cold tie down 
with bladder. The pickle liquor may be boiled down 
occasionally, which will tend to preserve the oysters. 
A spoonful of it will be a pleasant flavor for a hash. 
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Omletts-aw-Naturel.—Break eight or ten eggs into 
a basin; add a small teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper, with a teaspoonful of cold water; beat the 
whole well with a spoon or whisk. In the meantime 
put some fresh sweet butter into an omelette-pan, 
and when it is nearly hot, put in an omelette ; whilst 
it is frying, with a skimmer spoon raise the edges 
from the pan that it may be properly done. When 
the eggs are set, and one side is a fine brown, double 
it half over and serve hot. These omelettes should 
be put quite thin in the pan; the butter required for 
each will be about the size of a small egg. 

To Destroy Ants.—Drop some quick-lime on their 
nests, and wash it in with boiling water, Tobacco 
water is also recommended. They are averse to 
strong scents, camphor, or a sponge saturated with 
creosote, will prevent their infesting a cupboard. 
Slices of turnip, rubbed with honey, will attract 
hundreds, which may be destroyed. To prevent 
their climbing shrubs, and trees, place a ring of tar 
about the stem, or a rag, moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

To Prevent Cold Feet at Bed-Time.—Draw off your 
stockings just before undressing, and rub your ankles 
and feet well with your hand, as hard us you can 
bear the pressure, for five or ten minutes, and you 
will never have to complain of cold feet in bed. It 
is hardly conceivable what a pleasurable glow this 
diffuses. Frequent washing of the feet, and rubbing 
them thoroughly dry with a linen cloth or flannel, is 
very useful. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very stiff batter with 
a pound of flour, a little milk, three eggs, and salt. 
Work this up into balls the size of small turkey eggs; 
roll them in flour, and boil, either in water or with 
meat, thirty minutes; or drop the batter from a spoon 
into water that boils fast; boil ten minutes, drain, 
and serve them hot. 

To Clear White Ostrich Feathers—Wash the 
feathers by passing them through a strong and hot 
solution of white soap, rinse in tepid, then in cold 
water, then bleach with sulphur vapor, and placing 
them near the fire, pick out every part with a bod- 
kin. 

Rice Pancakes.—Beat six eggs, add a pint of 
cream, and three ounces of butter; sweeten with 
sugar, and flavor with nutmeg, cinnamon, or lemon. 
Sift sugar over them as they are fried, and serve 
with a cut lemon. 

To Render Pickling Vinegar Colorless.—Stir to- 
gether one gallon of the best pickling vinegar, and 
six ounces of bone black (animal charcoal.) Let the 
mixture stand for three days, and then decant off the 
clear vinegar. 

Velvet.—When velvet gets plushed from pressure, 
hold the parts over a basin of hot water, with the 
lining of the dress next the water; the pile will rise 
in a short time, and assume its original beauty. 

To Remove a Tight Stopper.—Apply a cloth wetted 
in hot water to the neck of the bottle, the glass will 
expand, and the neck will be enlarged so as to allow 
the stopper to be easily withdrawn. 





Cold in the Head.—For a cold in the head, a head 
bath is useful. Fill a wash hand basin with boiling 
water, add an ounce of flour of mustard; then hold 
the head covered with a cloth over the steam as long 
as any continues to arise. Guard well against any 
cold air afterward. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Waxine Dress or rich Brown ConDED 
Sixx, skirt long and very full. Corsage, which is 
not seen, is made close to the throat, with a round 
waist. Mantilla of black velvet and satin sewed in 
alternate stripes in the shape of gores. Itis of a 
circular form. A heavy black fringe trims it around 
the bottom. Bonnet of straw colored satin and rib- 
bon, ornamented at the side with a large flower, and 
at the back with a bow of satin ribbon. 

Fie. u.—A Carriage Dress oF CRIMSON AND 
Buack Puarp Sixk, skirt very full and long. Cor- 
sage (not seen) high at the back, but open in front, 
quite low. Waist without a point. Pagoda sleeves 
trimmed with frills of the silk pinked at the edges. 
Mantilla of dark purple velvet, cut in a circular form 
behind, with pelerine fronts. It is ornamented with 
frogs and tassels of gimp, and finished at the bottom 
with a deep fringe. Bonnet of white satin, with a 
deep fall of white lace around the front, and with 
deep crimson face flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Cuitp oF about Two YEARS oF AGE.— 
Blouse of dark ruby-colored velvet, edged with moire 
ribbon of the sume color. Trowsers of nansouk, 
edged with narrow tucks and needlework. Full 
under-sleeves also of nansouk, drawn at the wrists 
on bands of needlework. A white beaver hat, having 
the brim turned up all round, and on one side a long 
plume of white ostrich feathers. 

Fie. 1v.—Litt.e Gir or Eigut Years or AGE.— 
Dress of dark blue silk, the skirt quite plain. Small 
cloak of black velvet, trimmed with rows of black 
moire antique ribbon, Under-sleeves of plain muslin, 
drawn at the wrists on bands of needlework. Trow- 
sers of nansouk, worked at the ends. Boots of dark 
blue cashmere, tipped with glazed leather. 

Fig. v.—Boy or Five Years or Age.—Pardessus 
of maroon-colored cloth, trimmed with black velvet. 
The upper part of the pardessus is cut square in the 
neck. The sleeves are short and wide. Chemise of 
cambric, plaited on the neck, with full under-sleeves 
descending below the sleeves of the blouse. Long 
gaiters of maroon-culored cloth, fastened by black 
enameled buttons. 

Fig. vi.—Ovut-poor Dress FoR A LITTLE GIRL oF 
Srx Years or Ace.—Dress of dark blue embroidered 
cashmere. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with nar- 
row bands of sable. Trowsers of white cambric 
muslin, gathered on a band of needlework, inser- 
tions just above the ankle. 

GENERAL Remarxs.—Checquered silks are ag 
fashionable as ever. It is hardly possible they 


should be otherwise, considering the variety in color 
and pattern, and the richness of texture displayed in 
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the newest silks of this description. The checquers 
are of all sizes, some very large and others small. 
Many of the silks of small checquered patterns have 
flounces edged with strips of a color different from 
those of the checquers. We have seen a dress com- 
posed of this kind of silk. The/pattern was in fawn 
color and white, and the dress was trimmed with five 
flounces, each bordered with stripes of dark blue 
satin, woven in the silk. The stripes were of gra- 
duated widths, the lowest rather broad. Three simi- 
lar stripes ornamented the edgo of the basque and 
ends of the sleeves. A dress checquered with light 
brown and white, has the flounces striped with ten 
or twelve very narrow rows of cerise-color. Another 
dress of a small checquered pattern green and white, 
has five flounces edged with green stripes graduating 
from a deep to a pale tint. The silks of one color, 
such as Mazarine blue, dark browns, slates, &c., are 
all of very rich, heavy fabrics. Brocades are not as 
popular as formerly, except in light colors for even- 
ing dresses. The de lains are nearly all in stripes 
of the most brilliant colors. The most beautiful 
which we have seen had a stripe of cerise, one of 
brown, and another a stripe of palm leaves and 
pagodas, each about three inches wide. We should 
mention that in de lains and cashmeres the alter- 
nate stripe is figured. 

One of the most remarkable innovations of the 
day is the evident attempt to bring about the adop- 
tion of the small hoop of the time of our ancestors— 
not perhaps immediately, nor by a coup d'etat, but 
by gradually accustoming the eye to the iucreasing 
rotundity, and to its particular locality. Even to 
assume the dimensions of the present fashion in this 
respect, ladies are compelled to have recourse to 
crimoline; some even go so far as to wear petticoats 
with strips of whalebone inserted in them. To humor 
this freak of fashion, almost all the dresses made of 
light materials are lined with a very stiff taffetas, 
manufactured expressly for this purpose. Though 
trimmed flounces are still in high favor, in some in- 
stances they are made quite plain. Some silk dresses 
made recently, have two broad flounces, simply edged 
with a hem. Black lace is used profusely in the 
trimming of silk dresses. When put on as flounces, 
it is frequently headed by a wreath of foliage, or 
arabesque figures in black velvet. 

The long skirts now worn have brought back the 
fashion of pointed shoes, which make the foot appear 
smaller. In this as in everything else, exaggeration 
must be avoided. 

The prettiest style of making evéning dresses of 
white tarletane, is to line the tarletane flounces with 
pink crape, letting the edge of the crape flounce which 
is scalloped, descend below the tarletane one. 

The styles of the days of our great-grandmothers 
seem to be reviving in every respect. The profusion 
of Ince and ribbons lately used, strongly point in 
this way, to say nothing of the hair turned back from 
the forehead, the hoop, pointed shoes, and the skirt 
open in front in the peignoir style, which has just 
been revived. As elegant and becoming as this 





mode of dressis, we fear that it is only adapted to 
those “who toil not, neither do they spin,” rather 
than to the bustling dames and cheerful, healthy 
daughters of our land, who have so much of the 
household comforts dependant upon them. For the 
benefit of “those whom it may concern,” we will 
describe a dress in this style composed of silk, which 
has been made with the skirt open in front, in the 
peignoir style. This dress is to be worn over another 
dress or slip of white muslin, ornamented in front 
with needlework in the tablier form, and on each 
side of the tablier the silk skirt is fastened to the 
muslin one by three or four bows of ribbon, one 
above the other. The high corsage and long sleeves 
of the silk dress display the front of the under-cor- 
sage and sleeves, consisting of muslin ornamented 
with needlework and Valenciennes lace. This style 
of dress is particularly elegant, when the peignoir or 
upper dress is composed of rich figured silk or bro- 
cade, 

Mazarine Buve will be the prevailing color, this 
fall, if there is such a thing as a fashionable color, 
where such varieties are used, and when every one 
consults their own taste, so much as they do at pre- 
sent. ; 

It appears not improbable that the fashion once 
so prevalent of wearing scarfs in evening costume 
may be again revived. Scarfs of guipure and worked 
muslin,*and of other light fabrics, embroidered with 
gold and colored silk, have recently been worn. 
These scarfs have no trimming, and resemble those 
which, at various epochs, have formed part of our 
fashionable costumes. 

Suawis of black and colored silk, trimmed with 
fringe or lace, are much worn in Paris. Those of 
black silk are preferred, and are, therefore, most 
generally adopted. The shawls are square, and are 
folded so that the fringe or lace which trims them 
falls in a double row, one above the other. The 
corners are rounded, and the trimming is surmounted 
by a ruche of ribbon, a row of open-work guipure 
braid or figured cut velvet. At the neck, these shawls 
are fastened down in folds, and the folds are gra- 
dually diminished and carried off as they descend 
down each side, so that the shawl sits partially open 
in front. The folds are retained in their place by 
five agraffes of velvet or passementerie. We have 
had the opportunity of inspecting a packet of these 
shawls, just received from Paris. Those composed 
of light-colored silk are trimmed with fringe of the 
same tint as the shawl, which is prettier than black 
lace. These silk shawls, thus embroidered and trim- 
med, will, probably, for a time, supersede China crape 
shawls. For the trimming of shawls of black silk, a 
variety of the most elegant fringes have been manu- 
factured—some consisting ot silk intermingled with 
chenille and jet, are very rich and tasteful. 

We have seen nothing newer in the way of Man- 
tillas than those in our fashion-plate. 

The Bonnets as yet retain the shape so much worn 
this spring and summer, and are trimmed with a 
profusion of ribbon, lace, blonde and flowers. 
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THE NINETTI. 


Fashions furnished by Molyneux Bell, No. 58 Canal street, New York. The 
Ninetti is decidedly the cloak for this season. It combines style and elegance 
with comfort. It is a full cloak with a pointed yoke, also pointed over the arm 
to match—from which drops a beautiful double tassel, giving a perfect finish to 
it, which with the new styles of plush trimmings makes it a perfect gem. In 
short, it is one of the most comfortable and lady-like cloaks we have seen. Just 
like everything else that comes from the widely renowned establishment of Mr. 


Bell. 
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PATCH-WORK PATTERN. 

















LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
PATTERN FOR COLLAR. 
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THE NON-PARIEL CLOAK. 





